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Agriculture is the most Healthy and Honorable, as it is the most Natural and Useful pursuit of Man. 
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Tar above is the heading of an interesting paper in 
the March number of the Farmers’ Magazine, (Lon- 













and over n,) which discusses a subject of universal moment 
ator. toall cultivators of the svil. By the term “corn,” 
met with » the American reader is to understand “wheat,” 
oy , although barley, rye, and oats are sometimes inclu- 
de aad oat ) ded, as well as maize and rice—the word “corn” 
the demand used in a generic sense. The cost of produ- 
ee ) cing wheat is the subject which we propose to con- 
rs desiring to sider at this time. 
ont oat In looking over the back volumes of the New York 
nd with the f State Agricultural Society, and of several of the 
chased t leading agricultural journals of the country, we are 
beng Aes , unable to find any estimate of the value of the raw 
I peal ‘ + material in the soil, which is consumed or wasted in 
. Ad cing twenty bushels of wheaton an acre. This 
any, N.¥. iga remarkable omission, and one which it is difficult 
4, to account for in any satisfactory manner. There 
1 Nov. 6,198 are scores of estimates of the cost per bushel of 
., Wayne Ca growing wheat ; but no one presumes to indicate the 
the factor value of the fertilizing atoms extracted from the 
seven tubes earth to form the crop ; and nothing is allowed for 
a orem the phosphorus, sulphur, potash, magnesia, 
- » soluble flint, carbon, and ammonia, removed from the 
rompt atten field in the seeds which are sent toa distant market. 
HERMAN. Is the supply of phosphorus in the soil unlimited ? 
ane If 80, why does it sell in all cities at from two to 
st Popular three dollars a pound? It is only obtained in any 
ities from the bones of domestic animals ; and 
R, Pero course derive it from their daily food and the 
| sil, Although carbonate of lime is an abundant 
JTURE, > mineral, such is not the fact with apatite, or phos- 
or phate of lime. It is true that phosphoric acid is 
, Fruits, &e combined with other bases than lime, in both surface 
and sub-soils, and especially with alumina and iron. 
We have long believed that one of the most impor- 
_ Eprroas. tant functions performed by lime, when applied to 
artactt ? wheat bearing lands, is the decomposition of phos- 
| phates of alumina and iron by the alkaline base, 
.. a if, Which has a strong affinity for the acid named. By 
noel — i ‘his union of phosphoric acid and lime, bone earth is 
> year, and formed, and rendered available to meet the wants of 
, *l cultivated plants. But after land has been limed 
oe i} } *2d cultivated for many years, sad experience proves 
» sent (pot Sp p “hat the supply of phosphoric acid, potash, sulphur, 
to f ew chlorine, ammonia, fails. Hence, in 
any 3 ucing wheat, the farmer consumes his capital 
a3 ey Without an equivalent, unless he provides for restor- 





ing to his fields al! the elements of the crop, so far 
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as nature does not furnish them in inexhaustible 
quantities. 

The Rev. Mr. Hextasrx of England, lately pub- 
lished a pamphlet, in which he rashly assumed that 
ordinary wheat lands in that country will bear the 
loss of sixteen bushels of wheat a year per acre, 
without deterioration. This assertion is shown to 
be untrue, unless it be in peculiar localities. There 
are some marine deposits so rich in phosphates, sul- 
phates, and chlorides of lime, potash, soda, and mag- 
nesia, as to bear severe cropping for ages, with little 
or no detriment. So, too, where the waters of rivers 
like the Nile can be made to irrigate large districts, 
they, as in portions of Egypt, may export the fruits 
of two thousand harvests, and still retain their virgin 
fertility. But these well marked exceptions only 
prove with increased certainty the soundness of the 
principle, that common soils can endure no such 
treatment. If they will not yield sixteen bushels of 
wheat a year, without impoverishment, what number 
can they produce? This is a question of the highest 
importance, not merely to farmers, but to every human 
being in America, who depends on the fruitfulness 
of its soil for the means of subsistence. 

There is but a small part of the area of the United 
States that can spare twenty bushels of wheat per 
acre every third year, and keep good the supply of 
raw material for making this crop, by extracting the 
same from the sub-soil and the atmosphere. There 
is reason to believe that some choice wheat lands 
will do this for centuries, simply returning the straw, 
but none of the grain. But such soils must abound 
in lime, gypsum, and bone earth ; in potash, common 
salt, and magnesia ; and clover, peas, or some simi- 
lar renovating crop, to form a mold rich in organic 
nitrogen, must also be grown in rotation with wheat. 

Both the art and the science of wheat culture are 
in their infancy. Although all the experiments in 
growing wheat after wheat in England have failed, 
and mainly because land became exceedingly foul 
with weeds, yet we believe that means will be found 
to obviate this impediment ; and the manufacture of 
wheat in the same workshop, year in and year out, 
will be found both practicable and profitable. Weeds 
do not grow without seeds, and the vitality of these 
may be destroyed. 

Before wheat can be grown for many years in 
succession on the same land, the crop, includin, 

in and straw, must be consumed so near, that all 
fo conntal elements of both may be economically 
restored to the earth whence they were taken. It is 
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the universal neglect to obey this law of nature, 
which is a law of God, that impoverishes so many 
millions of acres of American soils, The twenty-two 
millions of people now in the United States annually 
consume, or otherwise waste, enough of the elements 
of bread and meat, wool and cotton, tobacco and sugar 
cane, to form 500,000,000 bushels of wheat. All 
these elements of fertility are extracted from the 
surface of the earth, and never restored. If we allow 
only the quantity given to southern slaves, thirteen 
bushels to each on a plantation, old and young, the 
aggregate consumed by 22,000,000 of persons is 
286,000,000 bushels per annum. The quantity of 
fertilizing atoms, directly or indirectly wasted in pro- 
visions, vegetables, and fruits, is ten per cent. greater 
than in bread-stuffs. The ten or twelve millions of 
acres planted every year in cotton, tobacco, and sugar 
cane, lose each the equivalent of twenty bushels of 
wheat. After traveling carefully over the- whole 
ground, estimating the number now employed in 
tillage and husbandry in the free and slave States, 
and the several crops exported as well as consumed 
at home, our annual consumption drawn from the 
soil and not restored, is found to be equal to one 
thousand million bushels of corn. The number of 
laborers constantly employed in deteriorating the 
natural fruitfulness of the earth in thirty States, 
increases at the rate of some 200,000 a year. 

There are 190,000,000 acres of land in the plant- 
ing and grain growing States, which includes the 
whole, whose natural fertility, or supply of bone 
earth, potash, gypsum, magnesia, and soluble flint, 
can not be made good for ten dollars an acre, or for 
one thousand millions of dollars. 


Number of persons employed in 1840, 
SR OROTIINIG, «22 o essen se cceceseces 3,719,951 


In manufactures and trades,-.....-.-.-. -- 791,749 
In commerce, ------- sh Kavakhie pants wtabidie 117.609 
In learned professions,.-.-......-.-..---- 65,255 
In navigating the ocean, ---.-.------- -. 56,021 
In navigating the rivers, lakes, and canals, 32,276 
BE pe a «ss ccsccses epssccnecsseqe 20,793 
a ae 15,210 

cide Sicarvnnapens tue 1,098,918 


By adding the natural increase to the tillers of the 
earth, the increase by emigrants from Europe and 
Canada, and the gain by the annexation of Texas, 
and it will be found that 5,000,000 laborers are now 
employed in agriculture in the United States, this 
side of New Mexico. Before we can possibly per- 
suade one half to do as much to enrich the earth as 
the other moiety do to impoverish it, twenty-five 
years wiil elapse, when five millions of laborers will 
still be employed in exhausting American soils. 
* Uncle Sam” has a magnificent farm ; but his chil- 
dren manage it very badly. 

The raw material for making a bushel of wheat, is 
worth from ten to thirty cents, according to its abund- 
ance in the soil and the location of the land. In 
England, where the average crops of wheat are about 
twice as large as in this country, an acre consumes 
some 25 Ibs. of phosphorie acid, 624 lbs. ammonia, 
30 lbs. pure potash, 117 Ibs. soluble silica, 10} Ibs. 
sulphuric acid, beside other important elements. At 
the cheapest rate, the ammonia alone is set down at 
£1 11s. 3d., or about $7.60. If we have a right to 
assume that a good living is worth as much in the 
United States as in England, and that no generation 
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vates, and is bound to leave the soil as fertile as; 
found it, then to waste.the elements of bread 7 
meat, wool and cotton, as we now do, is one of the 
gravest offences against the inalienable rights of 
posterity. We compel our children and grand-chij. 
dren to give far more labor for a bushel of wheat than 
we do, if we impoverish one acre of arable land which 
they must cultivate. The safest and best prope 
which a man can leave for his children, is a farm 
rich in all the elements of wheat, giving them 
thorough professional education how to render it for- 
ever exceedingly productive, and at a small expense 
It requires less wit to rob the soil than to rob a bank 
or granary ; and some day it will be thought equally 
dishonest. ' 


DURABILITY OF BONE MANURE. 





Ar the last meeting of the Probus (Eng.) Farmers’ Club, g 
paper on the analysis of the soils of Carnwinick farm — the 
property and in the occupation of C. A. T. Hawkins, EF, 
was read by Mr. KarRKEEK. Its object was to show the 
durability of bone manure for a period of ten years, 

It appears that, in 1835, a piece of waste ground was taken 
from the common, and prepared for turneps, the larger part 
of which was manured with bone dust, at the rate of three 
quarters (twenty-four bushels) to the acre. (The whole of 
the turnep plants were destroyed by the fly; 
little or none of the bone dust was used in that crop.) Jn 
the two following years it was successively cropped with 
oats, and with the last crop, laid down to permanent pasture 
in which state it has remained ever since. At the 
period, the effect of the bone dust can be plainly distinguished 
—the land having a rich green sward, while the joining 
part, where no bone dust has been applied, has a coarse 
sterile appearance. This, and a | many other experi 
ments of the same character, made by the manager of the 
farm, in all of which the effect of the bone was equally yisi- 
ble, induced the Club to send a sample of the soil from each 
part of the field on which the first named experiment was 
made, to Mr. Hunr, now curator of the Museum of Economie 
Geology, to be analysed, in order to ascertain if the bone 
could be detected at the present time. It should be observed 
that Mr. Hunt was kept altogether ignorant of the object of 
the Club, and that the result was perfectly satisfactory, inas- 
much as he readily detected the bone in that portien of the 
field on which it had been applied ten years before. The 
following are the analyses : 


No.1. No.2 

Water, evaporated by stove drying........ 1406 1418 

Vegetable and animal matters burnt off.... 12.01 1205 
coccccssce @& . 


Ss 


Silica and silicious grit... .. . 


50 
Oxide Of 19OM,. occ ccc ccc ccccccctocse TQ JH 
eg rrr | mee 
Carbonato of cocccccoccccccesess OFF O55 
Sulphate of lime,. .. ....... -eeseeseeeseeees 105 1.04 
PE ede eves ccenccccecscccesccesecee GE 0.54 
SIS dane ou. 0nteoneebs-vtdecedesectsos “OE EE 
Phosphate of lime,.........0+e+seeeeeeeees 0.10 860.75 
Phosphate of magnesia,. .........++++.++++ 0.00 0.05 
Dy 250k ae neiecécabeaneccecesccacseses ES . EEE 
Humus and soluble alkalies,........ 6.00 6.17 


Mr. KARKEEK contended, from these analyses, that the 
fy mee went to prove an important fact, which had been 
a disputed question among agriculturists, viz : that the prin- 
cipal manuring properties of bone existed in the earthy mat- 


‘ ters, which constitute about two-thirds of bone, and not in 


the oily and glutinous parts constituting the remaining third. 

An interesting discussion ensued on the subject of the 
analyses, the Club being of opinion that the organic parts of 
hone evidently had a powerful effect as manure, but that it 
was next to an impossibility that any other than the earthy 
matter could have remained so long in the land — the whole 
of the animal matter having probably been consumed by the 
two crops of oats —and they agreed with Mr. KarKsxk, 
that the principal manuring properties of bone exist in the 
earthy phosphates.—London Agricultural Gazette. 


The above instructive article calls forcibly to mind 
an incident in our chemical experience in Georgis, 
something over a year ago. ‘T'wo parcels of miner- 
als, having precisely the same appearance, were sent 





has more than a life lease in the earth which it culti- 


for analyses, with the implied understanding that 
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they were fertilizers like marl, from a common bed 
) at different depthe : when in truth, one was from the 
Cherokee country and the other from Nova Scotia. 
The analyses were entirely satisfactory, although we 
had not the remotest suspicion at the time, that the 
substances had been prepared to test the skill of the 
analyst. We have found soils so poor that 5,000 
grains would give but one of sulphate of lime, or 


gypsum. 
——_ A nAAAAARS 
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As the work of the farmer is about to begin in good 
earnest, it is well that he should look about him to 
see that he has all things in order. No sensible and 

dent general would take his soldiers into action 
before he ascertained that his powder was dry. No 
captain would undertake to cross the Atlantic until 
he had first ascertained not only that his ship was in 
) condition, but well stored with provisions. No 
farmer shovld commence the contest for abundant 
) crops, against foes large and small, animate and inan- 
imate, sleepless and untiring, without having first 

surveyed the whole ground, marked out his mode of 
, jon, examined every implement to see that it is 
in working order, and paid particular attention to 
the breastworks, ( fences.) 

In the first place, remember to feed your crops 
well, whatever they are, and never leave them to 
, starve while you have enough food wasting in your 
barn-yard, to nourish and sustain them. 

Lock over the back numbers and volumes of the 
) Farmer a little, of an evening or two; it will refresh 
your memory, and remind you of many things that at 
the time you had determined to do, but will have for- 

If there is any point on which you have 
Cabte, talk it over with your boys, or your neighbors. 
, Try experiments carefully, but generally on a small 
We have heard many farmers complain that 
their sons have no taste for farming — and who can 
wonder at it? Jf a farmer has a son more thought- 
, ful than the rest, more inclined to read and think, 
that son leaves the farm and enters some city to 
vo be profession, or to engage in commerce or the 
) nic arts ——- and we say again, who can wonder 
atit, or who can blame him. He had been taught 
that a little manurirtg, plowing, sowing, and reaping, 
) afew rules handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, was the whole of a farmer’s business — that it 
was @ mere mechanical operation. He becomes dis- 
, gusted with it, disdains to become a mere machine, 
and longs for a more intellectual business — a busi- 
| ness that will afford food for thought — a field for the 
exercise of talents which he feels burning within 
him-— an opportunity to gain distinction — to impress 
) hischaracter upon mind or matter. But give your 
sons agricultural papers and books — teach them that 
the farm calls for the exercise of the highest skill — 
) that it is Nature’s laboratory, and a knowledge of 
the natural sciences is necessary to the perfection of 
on Naber talents can be as successfully and as 
, ly employed in cultivating a farm, as in prac- 
ticing law or medicine, and you will have no difficulty 
in getting your sons to love farming. They will 
; *ogage in it with a zeal and a knowledge that will 
leave their fathers far behind them. 
} Attention should be given to ing fruit trees 
manuring ; but as our Horticultural editor attends 
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ran to this department, our hints on the subject 
ardly necessary. 





Corn should be planted as soon as there is no 
apprehension of frost, in hills three to five feet apart. 
Thick planting gives fewer ears upon a stalk, and 
those of less size. 

Potatoes it is well to plant early. In fact, it is 
always better to be a little before the season in your 
work, than a little behind. All work with a better 
spirit when they know they are ahead — when they 
feel they are not driven, but driving. A stern chase 
isa hard one. It is easier to hold up a day or two 
if you get too far ahead, than it is to gain lost time. 

In the Kitchen Garden, peas, if not already sown, 
should be immediately. Onions, if not sown last 
month, should be attended to. Beets, radishes, let- 
tuce, early corn, and beans, should receive attention. 
Strawberry-beds should be put in complete order — 
the weeds all cleaned out, the earth lightened around 
the plants, or between the rows, and apply well rotted 
manure, if it was not done last fall — and in a month 
or so you will reap a delicious reward. Every farmer 
should have a small and well-kept kitchen garden. 
The man that has no fruit eu g vegetable garden, 
don’t know much about good living. 





THE PLOW. 


Tue pages of the Genesee Farmer bear witness to a 
zeal and desire to promote the improvement of every 
agricultural implement. Every volume exhibits an 
effort to diminish resistence and gain power. In the 
conflict of opinions, we necessarily find the admix- 
ture of undigested ideas with vigorous thought 
ending in disappointment — the darling fancy of a 
visionary unsupported by a single mechanicle prin- 
ciple; and not unfrequently the claim of perfection 
stoutly maintained by a half instructed artisan, for 
the machine of his own invention and construction. 

In no agricultural implement has ignorance and 
fancy had greater sway, than in the form and con- 
struction of the prow. In no other farm implement 
has prejudice and presumption caused more vexation 
or loss to the farmer. And yet there is much cause 
to be satisfied with our present condition : not that 
the plow is perfect — no, for the best is yet an imper- 
fect implement ; but when we remember the rude, 
rough plow, of a few years ago, we should be thank- 
ful for the improvements now at our command. 

The movement made by the farmers of one of our 
central counties, last summer, seemed to give an 
additional impetus to ingenuity, touching a new chord 
among scientific mechanics. The notice of the State 
Agricultural Society fora trial of plows in June next, 
at Albany, is another and more powerful sign of im- 
provement in the use and manufacture of the plow ; 
and the coming trial may be hailed as an era in the 
history of the plow. 

While in this country great efforts are being made 
to improve our system of —— we notice the 
urgent demands upon British ingenuity, to maintain 
their ascendency and power of producing greater 
crops than we have yet accomplished as an average 
product. The encouragement offered in Great 
Britain, by large premiums, has at last produced a 
STEAM PLOW — a working steam plow, of admirable 
construction, and said to be perfect in its work. It 
is the invention of Mr, Usner, of Edinburgh, and 
unites the processes of plowing and digging. It 
consists of a series of plows in the same plane 
an axis, so arranged that the plows come successively 
into action. The power is applied to give a rotary 
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motion to the series of plows, in such manner as that | ous and most profitable cereal of the United States 
the resistance of the earth to the plows, as they enter | In spite of all the efforts of the great west to grow 


and pass through the soil, causes the machine to be 
propelled. There is a difficulty in conveying an idea 
of this steam plow without a drawing. If, however, 
it continues to work satisfactorily, it will soon be 
among us. The plow, as now constructed, turns five 
furrows at the same time, and these may be increased 
or diminished at the pleasure of the farmer. 

Here, then, is another stimulus for our ingenious 
mechanics ; and no doubt need exist that if plowing 
can be done economically by steam power, it will be 
accomplished and perfected by some genius of Amer- 
ican birth. Opus. 





S W’S NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 





Trapve with Ene.tanp.—The British minister at 
Washington demurs to our raising the duty on Eng- 
lish iron above the present 30 per cent. duty. in 
attempting to show that the British government does 
not reciprocate, by corresponding low duties on our 
products, the Boston Atlas adverts to the high duty 
levied on our tobacco, in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. Why can not the Atlas tell the whole 
truth, and say that cotton, our great agricultural 
staple of export, compared to which, our export of 
tobacco is but a drop in the bucket, is admitted free 
of duty, or nearly free, into England ; and that since 
the modification of the British tariffs and corn laws, 
our flour, Indian corn, provisions, &c., &c., are 
admitted into Great Britain at very low duties. In 
Great Britain, the common articles of first necessity 
are spared, while luxuries, like brandy, wine, and 
tobacco, are heavily taxed. 


Tar Wueat anp Corn Crors.— All agree that 
wheat on the ground looks well this spring. In our 
severe climate, the liability of his wheat to winter- 
kill is always a source of apprehension to the farmer, 
until severe frosts are over. The rust is also a dis- 
ease incidental to our extreme climate; but if any 
farmer wants to see how much good tillage will do 
toward putting the wheat crop ahead of all its enemies, 
let him go and look upon the wheat fields of Joun 
Jounson of Fayette, near Seneca lake. Iam told by 
a farmer who has traveled through Seneca, Ontario, 
and Wayne, since the first of the month, that he has 
seen no wheat field to compare with these under- 
drained fields of Mr. J.’s, in the forward and fresh 
appearance of the growing crop. If the wheat crop 
in Ohio should realize its present promise, this cereal 
must necessarily be cheaper the coming year. _ Russia 
has now anil all the rest of Europe in the pro- 
duction of wheat for export ; the port of Odessa, on 
the Euxine, can send to England two and a half mil- 
lions of bushels, if necessary, inany one year. Chili, 
a country whose mild climate is peculiarly favorable 
to the growth of the wheat plant, now finds in the 
market of California a great stimulus to increase the 
culture of wheat. Hence it would seem that the 
export of wheat and flour from the United States 
must necessarily decrease, while the the export of 
Indian corn to Great Britain must, in the absence of 
competition, continue to increase. It is said that 
Indian corn alone has kept starvation out of Ireland, 
and that in England it is now in great and increasing 
demand, to take the place of oats, barley, and oil cake, 
in fatting hogs and cattle. Indian corn must be 
acknowledged, sooner or later, as the great indigen- 





winter wheat, or its modified, inferior substitute 
spring wheat, nature still triumphs! and al] porkop. 
olis proclaims, that without Indian corn, the present 
wealth, ease, comfort, and statistical respectabilit 
of the great west, would be almost unknown, : 


Fxiax Sespv.—Ten years ago, the wing o 

for the seed was peat slatieel © core 
The crop of flax, when removed, left the ground tn 
good condition to be sown to wheat; but this double 
cropping has been abandoned of late, as being too 
exhausting a process of tillage ; yet the practice $f 
sowing wheat after curn is still continued by many 
of our best farmers, with great success. 
corn crop takes more of the elements of nutrition 
from the soil than a crop of flax —as corn is a later 
crop, and requires much more labor to remove it from 
the field before the field can be plowed for wheat, it 
is evident at least that wheat may be more easily 

in after flax than after corn ; and if the soil was ag 
well manured and put in as good condition for flax as 
for corn, the exhaustion of the soil must be less from 
the flax crop than from the corn crop. The probable 
continuance of the present very high price of flax 
seed, should encourage farmers to return to flax grow. 
ing for the seed ; the lint is already in request in its 
rough state, by the paper-makers ; and the patent 
office report says that “ progress is making in the 
preparation of flax, which promises great results,” 
On analysis, it is found that the ashes of the flax 
plant contain nearly one-third potash and soda; hence, 
salt and house-ashes, sown broad-cast, are the best 
inorganic manure. Mr. Barr ett of Romulus, once 
tried the experiment of sowing salt broad-cast over a 
part of his flax field ; the result was a visible increase 
of seed in the plants on that part of the field. Water 
loo, N. Y., April, 1850. 





TO PRESERVE HAMS THROUGH THE SUMMER. 





Messrs. Enirors : — As the time of year is at hand 
for good house-keepers to put away their hams for 
summer and fall use, and as I hear so much about 
hams not keeping through the summer, I have thought 
it best to send you my method of taking care of them; 
and those of your subscribers who will try it as it 
should be tried, .may write me if it fail, and I will 
pay the postage. 

Make a number of common cotton bags, a little 
larger than your hams; after the hams are well 
smoked, place them in the bags ; then get the very 
best kind of sweet, well made hay, cut it with a cut- 
ting-box or knife, and with your hands press it well 
around the hams in the bags; tie your bags with 
good strings, pnt on a card the year, to show their 
age, and hang them up in your garret or some dry 
room ; and my word for it, if you let them hang for 
five years, they will be better for boiling. than on the 
day you putthemup. I have kept them seven years, 
and have some now that are four years old. This 
method costs but little, as the bags will last for 
years. The only loss is the hay, and that the cattle 
will eat if given to them in the winter. No flies or 
bugs will trouble the hams if the hay is well pressed 
around them, the swetting of the hams will be taken 
up by the hay, and the hay will impart a fine flavor 
to the hams. W. T. Curien.—Cuylerville, N. Y, 
March, 1850. 
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Wheat §usbandrp. 


ON SMUT IN WHEAT, AND THE CAUSE OF IT. 








We have received the following communication 
from one of the most experienced and observing of 
Seneca county farmers. The subject is one well 
worthy the consideration of thinking men : 





Messrs. Evrrors :— In the last Farmer I notice 
an article from an old and excellent friend of mine, 
upon the subject of smut. We are at issue, and I 
conclude he re-publishes his articles from the Argus 
of many years ago — thoroughly satisfied of the accu- 
racy of his views. Herein you have an article writ- 
ten by me, aiming to cure an evil which I had noticed 
among my neighbors, though for myself I have never 
seen smut on my farm, except occasional ears of corn 
ér a few among my barley —never in my wheat. 
My excellent friend J. H. H. is a sound thinking 
man; and my first feeling when I differ from him, is 

b that 1am wrong. Yet, upon every examination of 
the subject — upon a close scrutiny of his articles — 
I see nothing to change my views, which seem to me 
more in accordance with sound philosophy than those 
of my friend. You will, I think, upon examining his 
articles, see, and perhaps very clearly, that the insects 
noticed by him were, as he says, feeding on the smut. 
This I believe was the fact— they were attracted to 
their natural food — they found good pasture grounds 
i and pleasant habitations in kernels of wheat for the 
care of their young, &c. I could call your attention 
; toother points of fact in the numbers, all strictly true 
# asstated, but all susceptible of very different infer- 
ences from those of my friend; at least, so I think, 
and shall be right glad to be corrected if I am in 
error. If the question appears to you worth pursu- 
ing, it might be well to quote the article written for 
the Seneca County Observer, and published in that 
paper. which is enclosed herein ; it will give to your 
readers the oppesing views of two farmers, and may 
lead other farmers to closer observation. I have 
; pursued Entomology for many years as a study, and 
feel a powerful interest in drawing forth facts from 
, observing men. 

Suut.—This is a disease too familiar to wheat growers 
generally, and is so extensive, to the discredit of farmers, 
) that most millers have been compelled to erect smut 
machines, to cleanse the grain before grinding it; and even 
in England, where they boast so loudly of their agriculture, 
this disease is so extensive that many establishments have 
> been erected for washing wheat, and for which process the 
nillers pay about one shilling or 22 cents + quarter, caus- 
ing a severe loss to the inarmer, who is justly accountable for 
the deficiency in weight after washing. 

i There are two kinds of smut noticeable by the farmer. 
The one is common to wheat, barley, and oats, and when 
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mature, it bursts the husk and appears among the chaff like 
soot, This kind of smut is not very injurious. It affects 
but few heads and never, as I believe, any crop extensively. 
Itmatures also before the grain is ripe, and is blown away, 
or washed off by the rains before it can reach the ripening 
harvest. The grain attacked by it perishes, but no evil is 
communicated to the adjoining plant. 

The other kind of smut attacks wheat only, and when 
neglected it is destructive. We can readily detect it as soon 
as the ear breaks forth from the sheath ; each grain is swollen, 
) first appearing brown and then turning black. This smut 

il, . when crushed between the fingers, yield a fetid, 
disagreeable smell. Both kinds of smut are fungi, or para- 
fitic plante, of the same nature as the mushroom. They are 
tobe found upon the leaves and stems of many plants, giving 
brown or scorched appearance. We know it to be fungus 

ause, when under the lens of a microscope, it fully 
) exhibits its vegetable character, and feeding on the juices of 








the plant infected, it destroys the structure of the grain to 
which it is attached. 2 — 

Whatever may be the origin of this disease, it is easily 
propagated, and a few smutted grains will communicate the 
seeds of disease to very many, blighting the hopes of the 
farraer. 

Happily for us, science and close observation present for 
our use an infallible remedy, and that is, a steep or wash of 
urine and salt. Whis has been tried again and again with 
success ; but there can be little doubt that a plain solution 
of salt is all-sufficient ; for we know that salt has an imme- 

iate and powerful effect upon all the fungus tribe. I would 
advise, therefore, to wash the seed first in pure water, then 
soak it in a solution of salt for the night, and no smut will 
be found in the succeering crop. Lime water will produce 
the same effect, and so will a solution of vitriol ; but com- 
mon salt brine is within the easy command of every farmer, 
and will answer the desired end. Let no smut, therefore, 
be seen or known on Seneca county wheat. AN oLD Far- 
MER.— Oaklands, N. Y., March, 1850. 
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A WORD ON SMUT WHEAT, THE CAUSE AND 
PREVENTIVE. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—In your Farmer for March, is 
an article from J. H. H., on the subject of “Smut in 
Wheat, and the cause of it,” which I perused with 
much care. I saw that the subject was to be con- 

tinued. The Farmer for April arrived, and my first 
attention was given to the centinuation of the same 

subject. I anticipated that he was soon to arrive at 

the real and true cause of smut, when I found him 

among the “roots of young wheat,” examining the 

“vitality” of the roots of the plants that produce 

smut ; and had he continued his examination a little 

farther, he would have arrived at the true cause of 

“Smut in Wheat.” But, unfortunately, he ran off 
from the track, or, in other words, instead of contin- 
uing to trace the effect to the cause, he turned about 
and followed the effect to its termination, viz : to the 
top of the plant, where he found the head containing 

the fruit (grain) of the cause which he sought, but 
not the cause itself, as yet. But it seems, from his 

last or improved article on this subject, that he has, 

in his opinion, arrived at the cause of “smut in 

wheat.” He says: “ Having, as I confidently believe, - 
fully established the fact that smut in wheat is caused 

by the operations of an insect,” he then proceeds to 

give said “operations” of the insect: “It perforates the 

glume (chatf case) of the — and deposits its ‘nit,’ 

or ‘egg,’ And he says that this “insect appears to 

be brought to maturity at the time that it is usually 

earing, or ‘heading’ out, and the depositing of the nit 

or egg is commenced immediately thereafter.” 

It will be observed that, by the theory of J. H. H., 

the process by which smut is produced is after the 

heading out, &c. Now, if J. H. H. would go into a 

close examination to investigate the cause of heads 

of smut wheat, or the heads that his “bugs” have 

manufactured into smut, which stand, generally, 

through the field, one-fourth lower than those of the 

good wheat, I opine he would soon strike a vein that 

would lead to a different cause than that of insects 

producing smut. 

Farmers generally know that vines are the natural 

food for a certain class of insects ; that peas are the 

natural food for another class of insects, which by 

instinct perforate the peas and deposit their nits or 

eggs. § of potato tops, tomatoes, and various other 

vegetables ; and so of smut wheat, peculiar for ite 

odor, which is the natural food of still another class 

of insects ; and by instinct, as the poo bag, as appears 

from the discovery of J. H. H., deposits its “ nits,” 
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or “eggs,” in the berry. But I have never known 
the pea-bug, nor J. H. H.’s bug, to change the pea 
or berry to anything else, by the “operations” above 
alluded to, —they still remain the same. Now, it 
will be observed that J. H. H. admits, virtually, that 
the “ grain” has formed its shape ; for just then his 
bugs make their appearance, as by, instinct, and 
deposit their nits or eggs. Now, we farmers know 
that the “ grain” of smut wheat is globular; and I, 
for one, have never discovered that it was ever shaped 
like a berry of good wheat. 

The phrenologists say my bump of marvelousness 
is small —that I will believe anything I can see — 
that I must have facts, &c. If J. H. H. will show 
me that his bugs by perforating a berry (“ grain”) of 
wheat changes its shape, after nature has formed it, 
and converts it to smut, I will give it up. 

It frequently happens that one error begets another. 
It seems to have been the case with your correspond- 
ent, J. H. H.—that after he had discovered the 
cause of “smut in wheat,” as he “confidently” be- 
lieved, he (erroneously) “used” many ways “as 
preventive remedies,” but to no effect ; for he “ occa- 
sionally” found his “old enemy (bugs) emutting” his 
wheat. Not having discovered his error, he con- 
tinued his several.experiments “for several success- 
ive years’— say some “twenty years,” —and still 
he would “occasionally” find his “old enemy smut- 
ting his wheat again,” which he thought “ probably 
strayed over into his fields from some neighboring 
farm.” After having had some success in raising 
good wheat, and consequently having good seed, he 
came to the conclusion that, after all, “nature” had 
as much to do with his success as himself. 

Here lies the secrect of the prevention of “ smut in 
wheat.” If J. H. H. had separated the second and 
third quality of his wheat from the first, and had sown 
no other than the largest berries of wheat, his old 
enemy, (bugs,) nor those of his neighbors, would have 
never succeeded in manufacturing smut for him. 
Give “nature” good, large, plump, healthy seed, and 
I will guarantee a good crop of wheat, clear from 
smut or chess, weighing some 63 or 64 lbs. to the 
bushel. 

Now, as I do not partake much of the marvelous, 
and inasmuch as I require facts, as above stated, I 
am willing to accord to others that which I require 
myself, viz: facts. Iwill proceed to state my ex 
periments, observations, and experience, although it 
is with no small degree of diffidence that I do so, not 
being skilled in the science of farming, and not accus- 
tomed to writing on such subjects, especially being 
aware that I am differing from so able a writer as 
J. H. H., who is, I infer, a practical and scientific 
farmer ; one who has been a long and close observer, 
and has had much experience in investigating the 
subject of his articles “on Smut in Wheat, and the 
cause of it.” I am highly pleased with, and admire 
the very able manner in which his articles are penned, 
although I cannot concur in the conclusions he has 
ahve at, touching the cause of smut in wheat. 

When I first commenced raising wheat in Genesee 
county, my wheat was very smutty. I was put to 
much trouble to prepare it for market. Albany was 
then our market. A number of years subsequent, 
our market for wheat changed to Rochester, where 
we obtained thirty-one cents per bushel. The price 
not warranting much pay for our trouble to cleanse 
our wheat from smut, we paid but little attention to 
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it or its cause, or prevention. When the canal was 
in full operation, the market near, and price greater 
we began to turn our attention to raising more wheat. 
and when we found that the price of our wheat was 
docked in consequence of smut, chess, &c., we 

to think on the subject, and the first step was to 
ascertain the cause, in order to know the remedy 
My neighbors were trying all the preventives they 
could think, or hear of ; but to no purpose ; therefore 
I did not attempt it myself. 

1 was in the habit of watching my wheat crop in 
the spring, to see if my wheat was like to be smutty, 
I soon observed that all those plants that were not a0 
vigorous, and standing considerable below the aver. 
age of the good wheat, proved to be smut wheat, 
This led me to the “roots,” where I was led to 
examine the “vitality,” not of the roots particularly, 
but of the seed, which I found from after experiments 
to be wanting sufficient to produce good wheat, 
Here the remedy was suggested to my mind. I had 
manufactured for me a double sieve, which would 
retain in the first or upper seive, the largest and 
plumpest seed to sow ; the second seive retaining the 
second quality, which I appropriated to the use of 
my family ; and the third quality, the smallest wheat 
falling on to the barn floor, to be fed to my fowls and 
pigs. I sowed a field of fifteen acres, where I almost 
invariably had more or less smut in my wheat, with 
the first quality, reserving one-eighth of an acre to 
experiment on by sowing one half of said piece with § 
the second, and the remainder with the third quality 
—neither quality having any smut, chess, or other 
foul seed in it. 

When I harvested my field, the crop from the first 
quality of seed stood high and uniform, the heads of 
the wheat were long and large, well filled and plump, 
weighing 63 or 64 lbs. to the bushel, and no smut 
nor chess to be found. That from the second quality 
was some ten inches, on an average, below that of ¢ 
the first quality, containing some smut and some 
chess — the heads of the wheat short, berry not very 
plump. The third quality was still lower than the § 
second, some ten inches on an average, and nearly 
all smut and chess, with here and there a small, short 
head of wheat, and some of them part smut and part ‘ 
wheat — a very small berry. 

I have never been troubled with my “ old enemy” ¢ 
(smut) since ; neither have the “bugs from some 
neighboring farm” been able to manufacture smut in 
my wheat grown from’ such seed as the first quality ¢ 
aforesaid. Here you see I have learned by long 
experience, (it being over twenty years since I have 
raised any smut wheat,) what is the cause of “smut ‘ 
in wheat” and what is a preventive, and accidentally 
the cause of chess and the preventive. I have less 
trouble in preparing my seed than by any other mode 
of preparation that I ever knew or heard of —have 
better and more wheat to the acre, and am sure of 
having my wheat pass for the first quality. It is not 
necessary to prepare my seed in this way every year. 

The next thing that is wanting, is to make the { 
process of separating the seed as afore said more con- 
venient and of less labor ; and as J am not 
of a very large bump of constructiveness, I would 
suggest that T. D. Burraxt, or some one else of an 
inventive genius, would get up a separator for the | 
purpose, which could be worked by hand, horse, of 
water power, as circumstances might require. ' 
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—Batavia, N. Y., April, 1850. 
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THE WEED. 





Messrs. Eprrors:—JIn the April number of the 
Farmer, p. 86, is an article on “A troublesome 
As I have had some dealings with it, I can 
say it is rightly named; and that many, if not all 
my neighbors, are dreaming that they are secure ; 
but they must soon learn that the enemy has been at 


Weed.” 


work while they slept. 

In 1847, my father bought Seneca. clover seed of 
Mr. Sawyer, Rochester. It was bought for the 
large kind, but proved to be the small; and still 
worse, in the summer of 1848 we were surprized to 
> find any quantity of rank May-weed scattered over 
the lot, containing seventeen acres. Being ignorant 
of the nature of the pest, and an avowed enemy to 
weeds, we commenced a war of extermination, by 
pulling them up, (there was no trouble in finding 

them, being in full bloom,) but neglected to carry 
: them off the field. After i the field was 
plowed and wheat sown. Early last spring they 
appeared in full vigor. No pains were spared to 
destroy all that could be found through the season, 
though parts of the field were literally covered. I 
> had hopes of seeing them no more, as I had spent 
over thirty days of faithful labor with them ; but this 
spring they have re-appeared in full uniform, and a 
hardier set of plants I never saw. I think they 
belong to the order Pyrethrum inodorum— scentless 
May-weed, feverfew. I know of no way of extermi- 
pating them but by summer cropping and weeding, 
though this is slow and expensive. I have saved a 
+ few of the seeds of last summer’s crop, which I will 
) leave at your office, for inspection, should any one 
wish to see them there before knowing what they 
are by experience. Yours, &c., Cuas. McVEan.— 
) Wheatland, April, 1850. 





“SMUT BUGS.” 





Ovr correspondents have spoken pretty freely of the 
theory advanced by J. H. H., and we regret the 
» necessity which requires us to notice and dissent 
from the views of our esteemed correspondent, in 
reference to the common malady called “smut” in 
» wheat being caused by an insect. We concede that 
all his statements of what he has seen are true. It 
isonly against the inferences drawn from well known 
facts, that we speak or write. We have seen the 
weevil which he alleges causes seeds of wheat to 
blight and become “ smut,” both in its larva and per- 
fect state. That its young can feed and wax fat on 
the sporules of the uredo segetum and those of the 
) uredo fetida, are facts which we have had occasion 

to study, and which were first pointed out to us by 
Gen. Harmon, who took the same view of this mat- 
) ter that our friend J. H. H. does, 

The instances are numerous where insects produce 
remarkable changes in the growth and appearance 
of plants; but “smut” is so well known to be a 
parasitic fungus, which will grow as well without a 
, “bug” as peas and wheat, that it is as philosophical 
, tosay that a skipper in a cheese made the cheese, as 

to say the egg or maggot of a weevil or “beetle” 
produces the food on which it spbsists. Man feeds 
) n mushrooms, and many insects devour parasitic 
plants, without being suspected of producing them. 
» By planting seeds of wheat covered with the sporules 
or germs of smut, the next crop of wheat will be 

















similarly affected, whether it be attacked by flies, or 
® weevils, or not. No wheat should be sown without 


washing it thoroughly in strong brine, and then dry- 
ing it in cuustic lime. And it may be possible to 
kill the larve of the pea bug, and not destroy the 
germinating power of the . Wewish that some 
reader who has peas with insects in them, would try 
his skill in killing the anima! and not the vegetable, 
and report to the Farmer the result. 

We have copied into the Agricultural Report for 
the Patent Office, from the last Journal of the Roya! 
Agricultural Society of England, received in March, 
an admirable lecture on the “ Parasitic Fungi of the 
British Farm,” with numerous illustrations. We 
shall be careful te send a copy of this to our friends J. 
H. H. and Gen. Harmon. ent improvements in 
microseopes have literally thrown much new light on 
both vegetable and animal organisms too small to be 
studied with success by old instruments. A single 
smut ball, which is smaller than a perfect wheat 
kernel, contains some four millions of sporules, each 
one of which will doubtless grow and produce other 
millions, under favorable circumstances. 








THE COW FOUND. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—In the Farmer for March, I saw 
an article respecting the famous milch cow of Mr. 
Joun Jounson, giving forty-five quarts per day, 
which turned out te be about twenty-four, according 
to Mr. Wrigut, who went and saw the famous ten 
quart pail ; and he now offers to give 500 fer any 
cow that will give forty quarts per day. Now, 
Messrs. Editors, please inform Mr. Wrieur that I 
want his money. I have a cow that will fill any two 
ten quart pails that he can find in Seneca, or any 
other county, at one milking, when she is milked 
regular; and no gammon or fish story about it. If 
he doubts it, he will please travel a little further 
southeast in this same Seneca county, “in the leafy 
month of June,’ 1850, and see with his own eyes a 
cow eight or nine years old, of good size, with the 
largest, finest, and squarest udder he ever saw in all 
his travels, “east and west.” She has just dropped 
acalf. She gave twelve quarts this morning ; calf 
three days old running with her. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, without a puffing, this 
cow stands on her own merits ; and I should like to 
have your practical Mr. Wricut come and see her 
for himself. I weighed one mess of her milk, not 
the largest, which weighed 32) pounds. Wax. H. 
Smrra.—Covert, Sen. €o., NN. Y., March 18, 1850. 











Wrone apriicaTion or Manung.— Eds. Genesee 
Farmer : — Many valuable essays have been pub- 
lished, relative to the best mode of applying manures ; 
yet, instances are numerous where farmers and others, 
instead of placing them in a situation to be received 
by living vegetables, apply them in abundance to sea- 
soned timber, and to their own organs of respiration. 
For instance : they pile heaps six feet high against 
their barns, perhaps under their stable windows ; and 
the right proportion of moisture being present, when 
the weather becomes sufficiently warm, a decomposi- 
tion takes place, and two-thirds of all that is valuable 
escapes in gas, to poison themselves and neighbors, 
and annoy all who may pass to the leeware of the 
pile. A few moments labor in turning over the stack, 
would prevent this active fermentation, save their 
buildings, retain their manure, and preserve the health 
of their own and their neighbors’ families. M. 








Hutcuinson.— King’s Ferry, NW. Y., 1850. 
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Our mechanics are certainly taking a deep interest 
in the improvement of agricultural implements.— 
There appears to be a more lively competition at this 
time than ever before, as an examination of our 
advertising pages will readily show, and the farmers 
will no doubt reap.the benefit of this competition in 
the production of good implements at moderate prices. 
Some of these machines may not stand the test of 
use, while many, we have no doubt, will be found 
truly valuable to the farmer, doing his work well and 
cheap. Perhaps of no agricultural machine has there 
been such a variety produced within the last few 
years, as of Grain Drills. Sczrcely a number of the 
Farmer is issued, but some new drill is presented to 
the notice of agriculturists, through our advertising 
columns, or some old one improved urges its claims 
upon the atrention of the cultivators of the soil. We 
shall endeavor to keep our readers advised of the 
various improvements, and particularly to give the 
experience of our correspondents in their use. Of 
the advantage of drilling, they have already spoken 
pretty freely. 

But, our object at this time was more particularly 
to speak of Rogers’ Patent Wheel Cultivator, an 
engraving of which we give at the head of this 
article. Speaking of this machine, a correspondent 
says: “From its construction, it is well calculated 
to work after deep and thorough plowing ; it pulver- 
izes and mixes the ground more perfectly than any 
other machine now in use; it destroys thistles and 
other weeds more effectually than any other process 
of culture. It is a labor-saving machine — one team 
will go over about the same amount of ground per 
day (and the work will be better done) as four will 
with the common plow.” 

This machine was exhibited at the last State Fair, 
and took the first premium. The manufacturers, 
however, think that valuable as this machine was 
before, as proved by the committee who awarded the 
premium, they have much improved it the past win- 
ter, in the raising of one wheel at a time, or both if 
required, and the manner of “hitching to.” 
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It is manufactured by J. Ganson & Co., of Brock- 
port, in this county, who also manufacture McCor- 
mick’s Virginia Reaper and .ikins’ Grain Drill, 
both advertised in this number. 


HARD-PAN SOILS. 








An’ excellent friend of the Farmer, Mi. Oscar F. 
W anren, desires us to give a chapter on Hard-pan 
Soils, which is far easier than to plow and mellow 
them, as we know from considerable experience at 
the plow handles. It is of no use to mince the mat- 
ter at all ; the under-crust must be broken, and well 
broken, before one can have a deep, friable soil, on 
shallow, hard-pan land. Last autumn, a premium 
was awarded to a sub-soi! plow which we presented 
at the great Fair of the Southera Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, at Stone Mountain, in Georgia. Cultivators 
regard this implement as better than the New-Eng- 
land sub-soil plows ; and if it sould be our lot to dig 
an honest hiving out of the hard-pan hills of old Chen- 
ango, as in days past, a sub-soil plow would follow 
in the furrow of the turning one, and break the iron 
bound earth into small fragments. The Southern 
implement to which allusion has been made, is essen- 
tially a winged-coulter, made strong, and placed in a 
stout beam. A good single team can pull it without 
severe labor. Late English agricultural journals 
abound in discussions on the subject of pulverizing 
“jron-pan” in sub-soils. In some, the conglomerate 
mass is so petrified, that six heavy horses are barely 
able to break the crust; but experience proves the 
benefit and ultimate profit of the operation. If a soil 
which is six inches deep is worth $20 per acre, it 
will be worth $40, or twice as much, when the soil 
is made twelve inches deep. The art of mnufac- 
turing soils of any desirable depth, is destined to 
experience great improvements within a few years. 
Science, practical skill, and indomitable perseverance 
will add four-fold to the productiveness of all arable 





lands whose cultivation is necessary. 


Already lime 





is used on hard-pan soils with twice the good effects 
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which were formerly realized. A more thorough 

stem of tillage, with a few powerful fertilizers, like 

e excretions of stall fed cattle, guano, or night-soil, 
js working wonders in Belgium and in some parts of 
France, as well ae in England and Scotland. No 
industrious man should fear the task of changing a 
“pan” into a kindly, friable soil. Labor and skill 
can conquer every obstacle, and achieve the most 
brilliant results. The next generation will laugh at 
the folly and short-sightedness of their fathers and 
grandfathers, who cultivated the earth only from three 
to six inches indepth. The next generation will not 
waste, as we do, fertilizing elements enough to form 
500,000,000 bushels of wheat. 





FARMING IN NORTH CAROLINA 





Arter ordering several copies of this journal, a gen- 
tleman in North Carolina concludes his letter as 
follows :— 

As I am writing, I have concluded to make a few inquiries 
on the subject of agriculture. Iam just making a small com- 
mencement at farming, and having been heretofore princi- 

lly engaged in other pursuits, I have but little practical 

nowledge of it. I have, however, acquired from reading 
agricultural works, a slight tinge of theory : at least, suffi- 
cient to induce me to believe that our farming in this 
section may be vastly improved. ‘The soil here is a light, 
sandy, pine soil. underlaid by a stiff, red clay, which, from 
the color, I think contains a considerable quantity of iron. 
Lime can be purchased twenty miles from here, at nine or 
ten cents a bushel for slaked and sixteen or eighteen cents 
for unslaked. Plaster can perhaps be procured as cheap from 
New York as from any other source, in which case the car- 
riage alone. to this place, will amount to about $1.50 per 
100 Ibs. Of swamp muck we have inexhaustible quantities, 
and the same may be said of forest leaves. I also keepa 
small stock of cattle and a few horses. These, with such 
other matters as the exbausted farms in this section gener- 
ally afford, are about all the means of making manure I have 
at command. I should have stated that I feed my cattle 
under sheds, and keep them constantly, during the winter, 
in the dry. Now, my aim is to improve annually, by ma- 
nuring, &c., a small portion of my farm, if it were only from 
four to six acres, so as to enable me to raise good crops of 
corn and roots, and to keep the rest of the farm (of which 
there are some thirty er forty acres under cultivation.) from 
getting worse ; or rather, I wish it toimprove. It may be 
necessary to stete that I procured a sub-soil plow last fall 
5 from the North, which I am using. 

Now, I wish to know how I can effect the above object 
most economically ; or, in other words, how can I make the 
most manure and improve my farm with the least outlay of 
money, having but one hand besides myself to perform the 
labor? You will recollect that the farm is so badly exhausted, 
that the greater portion will produce only from ten to twenty 
bushels of corn per acre, and some four or six bushels of 
wheat. Will the use of the sub-soil plow, in your opinion, 
add much to the productiveness of a soil that has been plowed 
only some two or three inches for some twenty or thirty 
years ; as has been the case with mine? Would it be of 
advantage to procure some small variety of corn from the 
North, annually, for seed, (say the Dutton.) and wouljd it 
allow to be planted so closely as it is at the North? How 
many cords of stable or barn-yard manure, that has been kept 
out of the weather, should be applied per acre? Will ashes, 
leached or unleached, expel ammonia from animal manures ? 
or, is it more advantageous to apply them to the soil in some 
other manner, and how? Will air-slaked lime expel ammo- 
nia from dung, or be otherwise injurious? Can copperas 
(sulphate of iron) be used with advantage or economy, when 
itcan be bought for three cents per pound, and will it fix 
ammonia in manure? Is there any other substance that can 
be used to advantage instead of plaster, to fix ammonia in 
manure or in the soil? or would it be good policy to send to 
New York for plaster, and would the advantage to the soil 
be such as to justify the expense of procuring it as above to 
apply to the soil ? 

Perhaps I should have stated that red clover springs up 
spontaneously, even on the poorest of my land; and ona 
portion that was tolerably rich, { saw a growth of clover so 
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heavy that it was difficult to cure the after being cut, 
the growth till June being from two alee feet high, and it 
= ot she _ thick on the ground, after —- - or 

, turneps, carrots, eps, artichokes, &c., &c., 
be profitably cultivated here, "ner oteck ? I cut my corn at 
the ground in the fall, and find the stalks better cattle 
than the hay raised on our natural meadows. I have done 
this for five or six years; but our corn grows so tall that it 
is heavy work to handle the stalks. J. R. Mosrr.—Fiint 
Rock, N. C., Feb'y, 1850 

Our correspondent is on the right track, but should 
experiment with caution. No one should pay $1.50 
per 100 lbs., or #30 per ton for gypsum, for agricul- 
tural purposes. Nor should he pay $3 per 100 Ibs. 
for copperas, to apply to the dung heap. Common 
salt is equally valuable +) fix ammonia, and should 
not cost much over half a cent a pound. 

The red clay sub-soil of our friend doubtless con- 
tains sulphate of iron; and the application of lime 
will give him gypsum, or sulphate of lime, at the 
cheapest rate. Both iron and alumina in stiff soils 
are combined chemically not only with sulphuric 
acid, but phosphorie acid. When the oil of vitriol 
(sulphuric acid) unites with alumina and potash, the 
well known salt called alum is formed. In some wet, 
tenacious sub-soils, this salt, as well as copperas, 
abounds. By draining these soils, cultivating deep, 
and using lime or marl, this alkaline mineral will 
take phosphoric acid away from alumina and iron, 
and form bone earth, or the mineral which makes the 
bones of man and all his domestic animals. 

In addition to lime, (and draining, if more pi | 
our correspondent should procure all the leached an 
unleached ashes which can be had at a low price. 
Leached ashes are rendered more soluble and valua- 
ble by being composted with fermenting manure. 
There is no danger of losing ammonia by using lime 
or unleached ashes in the same way, provided the 
heap be well covered with muck, charcoal, loam, gar- 
den mold, or rotted forest leaves ; but, as a general 
rule, it is best not to mix manure and lime, either 
caustic or a carbonate. With sour swamp muck, 
straw, trash, or forest leaves, lime and caustic ashes 
mix advantageously. 

As to the amount of manure which one should put 
on an acre, every farmer should be the best judge 
who knows best the condition of his land, the crop 
he wishes to make, the strength of his fertilizers, and 
the quantity he has as compared with the area to be 
manured. With a good market for butter, and by 
raising clover, corn, peas, rye, carrots, and sweet 
potatoes for his cows, our friend can produce a vast 
quantity of cheap manure, and realize a good deal of 
money for his butter. If he will grow a few hundred 
bushels of such fine Scuppernong grapes as we have 
eaten in North Carolina, and put them up right, to 
keep fresh for the New York market, they will bring 
him in a handsome income. 

Corn intended for a forage crop, should be cut as 
soon as the tassels are in blossom, and cured imme- 
diateby. Small northern corn is best to cut upat the 
ground. Before this meets the eye of Mr. Mossr, 
he will have received from the Patent Office a few 
packages of improved Morlyland corn, for seed.— 
Green crops and lime turned in, will give yeu a rich 
soil in a few years. As a general rule, it is better 
to apply ten bushels of lime per acre for five years in 
succession, than to put fifty bushels on at a dose. 





Tue substantial prosperity of a country is a 
in the ratio of its agricultural industry and wealth. 
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NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOOCIBTY. 
PREMIUMS AT ANNUAL SHOW IN SEPT., 1850. 





CATTLE. 

Suort [lorns.—Best bull over 8 years old, $25; 2d do, 15; 3d do. 
5. Best 2 years old bull. $20; 2d do, 10; 3ddo,5. Best 1 year old 
bull, $15; 2d do, 10; 34 do. 5. Best bull calf, $10; 2d do, Trans. 
and 3. Best cow over 3 years old. $25; 2d do 15; 3d do. 5. Best 
2 years old heifer, $20; 2d do, 10; 3d do, 5. Best 1 year old heifer, 
$15; 2d do,10; 3ddo. 5. Best heifer calf, $10; 2d do, Trans. and 3. 

Devons.—Best bull over 3 years old, $25; 2d do, 15; 3d do. 5. 
Best 2 years old bull, 29; 2d do. 10; 3d do. 5. Best 1 year old bull, 
15; 2d do. 10; 3d do. 5. Best bull calf. 10; 2d do, Trans. and 3. 
Best cow over 3 years old. 25; 2 do. 15; 3d do. 5. Best 2 years 
old heifer. 20; 2d do. 10; 34 do, 5. Best 1 year old heifer, 15; 2d 
do. 10; 3d do,5. Best heifer calf. 10; 2d do, Trans. and 3. 

Hereroavs.—Best bull over 3 years old. $25; 2d do, 15; 3d do. 5. 
Best 2 years old bull. 20; 2d do. 10; 3ddo.5. Best 1 year old bull, 
15; 2d do, 10; 3d do. 5. Best bull calf. 10; 2d do, Trans and 3. 
Best cow over 3 years old, 25; 2d do, 15; 3d do. 5. Best 2 years 
old heifer, 20; 2d do. 10; 3d do, 5. Best 1 year old heifer, 15; 2d 
do. 10; 3d do. 5. Best heifer calf. 10; 2d do, Trans. and 3. 

Avrsnines.—Best bull over 3 years old. $25; 2d do, 15; 3d do. 5. 
Best 2 years old bull. 20; 2d do. 10: 3d do. 5. Best 1 year old bull, 
15; 2d de. 10; 3d do, 5. Best bull calf. 10; 2d do, Trans. and 3. 
Best cow over 3 years old. 25; 2d do. 15; 3d do, 5. Best 2 years 
old heifer, 20; 2d do, 10; 3d do. 5. Best 1 year old heifer, 15; 2d 
do. 10; 3d do. 5. Best heifer calf, 10; 24 do, Trans. and 3. 

Natives. AND CROSS RETWEEN IMPROV!D AND NATIVE catTtir.—Best 
cow over 8 years old. $2": 2d do. 12; 3d do. 4. Best heifer 2 years 
old. 15; 2d do. 10; 8ddo 3. Best 1 year old heifer, 10; 2d do. 8; 
3d do. 3. Best heifer calf. 5; 2d do, Trans. 

Worxine Oxen.— Over four years old—Best team of 20 yoke from 
any county, $59; 2d do, 30. Best team from any town. not tess 
than 10 yoke, 25; 2d do, 20; 3d do, 10. Best yoke of oxen, 20; 2d 
do, 15; 3d do. 5. 

Srexes.— Three years old—Best 10 yoke from any county. $20. 
Best single yoke. 10; 2d do. 8: Sd do, Trans. and 3. To boys 
under 16. training yoke of sterrr, best, Silver Medal; 24 do, Trans. 
and3 Two years old—Best ten yoke from any county. $15. Best 
single yoke. 8; 2d do. 5; 3d do. Trans. and 3. To boys under 16 
training yoke of steers, best. Silver Medal; 2d do, Trans. and 3. 
One year old—Best ten yoke from any county. $15. Best single 
yoke. 8; 24 do. 5; 34 de, Trans. and 3. To boys uader 16 training 
yoke of steers, best, Silver Medal; 2d do. ‘rans. and 3. 

No yoke of cattle competing in teams can compete as a single 
yoke; norcan asingle yoke, competing for premium. be allowed to 
compete in the county or town teams. 

MILCH COWS. 

For best milch cow, $.0. 

The cow to be kept on grass only during the experiment, and 
for fifteen days previous to cach period of trial. The time of trial 
from 10th to 20th of June. and from 10th to 20th of August. 

Statement to be furnished. containing— 

lst. The age and breed of cow. and time of calving. 

2d. The quantity of milk in weight, and also of butter, during 
each period of ten days. 

3d. The butter made, to be exhibited with the cow, at the Fair, 
and the statement to be veritied by the affidavit of competitor and 
one other person conversant with the facts. 

FAT CATTLE. 

Best pair fat ox -n 4 years old. $25; 2d do. 15: Sd do. 10. Best 
single ox over 4, 15; 24 do, 10; 3d do. 6. Best fat cow over 4, 15; 
2d do.10; 3d do, 6. Beat pair fat steers, four years old or under, 
15; 2d do, 12; 3d do. 8. Best single steer. 4 years or under. 10; 2d 
do.6; 3d do 3. Best single heifer, 4 years or under. spayed or not. 
10: 2d do. 6; 3d do, 3. 

For animals fattened on hay and grass alone (after one year old ) 
—Best pair oxen over 4 years old. 20; 2d do 12; 34 do.8. Best 
single ox over 4,10; 2d do. 6; 3d d>, 4. Best cow over 4. 10; 2d 
do. 6; 3d do, 4. Best pair fat steers. 4 or under. 12; 2d do. 8; 3d 
do. 5. Best single steer. 4 or under. 8: 2d do. 3; 34 éo, Trans. 
Best heifer, 4 or under, spayed or not, 8; 2d do. 3; 3d do, Trans. 

Applicants for premiums on fat cattle. must farnish porticu/ar 
statements of the manner of fedding. and kind, quantity and cost of 
food. and ail the expenses connected with the fattening. 

Animals exhibited in pairs cannot compete for single premiums. 

FAT SHEEP. 

Loxe Wootrp.— Over two years — Best fat sheep, $5; 24 do. 3; 
3a do, Morreli’s Shepherd. Two years or under—Best fat sheep, 5; 
2u Jo, 3; 3d do. Morrell’s Shepherd. 

Mrippte Woorrp.— Over twe years—Best fat sheep, $5; 2d do, 3; 
3d do, Morrell’s Shepherd. Two years or under — Best fat sheep, 
5; 2d do. 3; 3d do. Morrell’s Shepherd. 

Statements required as to the manner of feeding, as for fat cattle. 

j HORSES. 

Crass I—Fur all work.—Best stallion, over 4 years old, $20; 2d 
do. 12; 3d do. 8; 4th do. Vouatt. Best brood mare, with foal at 
her foot. 20; 2d do. 12; 3d do. 8; 4th do. Youatt. 

Crass I1—Draught Horses.—Best stallion, aver 4 years old. $20; 
2d do, 12; 3d do. 8; 4th do, Youatt Best brood mare. with foal at 
her foot. 20; 2d do. 12; 3d do. 8; 4th do, Youatt. 

Crass I11—Blood Horses.—Best stallion, over 4 years old, $20; 
2d do, 12; 3d do, 8; 4th do, Youatt. Best brood mare, with foal at 





THREE years OLD Stations anpj Mares.—Best stallion, 3 years 
old, $15; 2d do. 10; 3d do, Youatt; 4th do, Trans. Best 
2 years old, $10; 2d do, Youatt; 3d do, Trans. Best mare, 3 years 
old, 15; 2d do, 10; 3d do, Youatt; 4th do, Trans. Best mare, 2 
years old, $10; 2d do, Youatt; 3d do, Trans. 

One vean Coits.—Best stallion, $5; 2d do, Youatt; 3d do, Trans 
Best mare, $5; 2d do, Youatt; 34 do. Trans. ; ‘ F 

Martcueo Horses —Best pair, Diploma and $15; 2d do, 10; 3q 
do, 8; 4th do, 5. : 
a gelding, Dip. and $10; 2d do, 8; 3d do, 6; 4th P 

SHEEP. 

Crass I—Long Wooled.—Best buck, over 2 years, $10; 2a do; 8; 
3d do, 5. Best buck, 2 years or under, 10; 2d do, 8; 3ddo, 5. Best 
pen 5 ewes, over 2 years. 10; 2d do, 8; 3d do. 5. Best pen 5 ewes, 
2 years or under, 10; 2d do, 8; 3d do. 5. Best pen 5 buck 
8; 2d do. 3 and Morrell’s Shepherd. Best pen 5 ewe lambs, 8; 24 
do. 3 and Morrell’s Shepherd. ’ 

Crass I1—Middle Wooled.—Best buck, over 2 years, $10; 2a do, 
8; 3d do, 5. Best buck, 2 years or under, 10; 2d do, 8; 3d do, 5, 
Best pen 5 ewes, over 2 years. 10; 2d do, 8; 3d do. 5. Best pen 5 
ewes, 2 years or under, 10; 2d do, 8; 3d do, 5. Best pen 5 buck 
lambs, 8; 2d do, 3 and Morrell’s Shepherd. Best pen Sewe jambs, 
8; 2d do. 3 and Morrell’s Shepherd. 

This elass includes South Down, Norfolk. Dorset, Native, ke. 

Crass I11—Merinos.—Best buck, over 2 years, $10; 2d do, 8; 34 
do. 5. Best buck. 2 years or under, 10; 2d do. 8; 3d do, 5. Best 
pen 5 ewes, over 2 years, 10; 2d do. 8; 3d do. 5. Best pen 5 ewes, 
2 years or under, 10; 2d d»,§; 3d do.5. Best pen 5 buck lambs, §- 
2d do. 3and Morrell’s Shepherd. Best pen 5 ewe lambs, 8; 2d do, 
3 and Morrell’s Shepherd. Best sample of woot not less than ten 
fleeces, Silver Medal. 

Samples of each fleece prepared for exhibition to be deposited 
with the Secretary of the Society, to be preserved in the Agricul- 
tural Museum. 


Crass [V—Sazxons.—Best bueek, over 2 years 10; 2d do.8; 3d do, 
5. Best buck, 2 years or under, 10; 2d do. 8; 3ddo.5. Best pend 
ewes, over 2 years, 10; 2d do, 8; 3d do, 5. Best pen 5 ewes. 2 years 
or under, 10; 29 do, 8; 3d do, 5. Best pen 5 buck lambs. 8; 2d do, 
3 and Morrell’s Shepherd. Best pen 5 ewe lambs, 8; 2d do, 3 and 
Morrell’s Shepherd. Best samples of wool not less than 10 fleeces, 
(as in Merino elass,) Silver Medal. 

Natives ann Graves.—Best buck 2 years old, $10; 2d do, 8; 3a 
do, 5. Best buck. 2 or under, 10; 2d do. 8; 3d do, 5. Rest pen 5 
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ewes, 2 years, 10; 2d do. 8; 3d do, 5. Best pen 5 ewes, 2 years or 
under, 10; 2d do. 8; 3d do.5. Best pen 5 buck lambs, 8; 2d do. 
3 and Morrell’s Shepherd. Best pen 5 ewe lambs, 8; 2d do, 3 and 
Morrell’s Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

Best shepherd’s Dog, $5; 2d do, Morrell’» Shepherd. 

Evidence to be furnished of the thorough training of the dog, 
otherwise no premium can be awarded. 

SWINR. 

Best bour over 2 years old. $10; 2d do. 5. Best boar i year old, 
10; 2d do, 5. Best boar 6 months and under 1 year, 8; 2d do. 3. 
Best breeding sow over 2 years old, 10; 2d do, 5. Best breed 
sow one year old. 10; 2d do, 5. Best sow 6 months and under 
year, 8; 2d do, 3. Best lot of pigs, not less than 5, under 10 
months, 10; 2d do, 5. 

POULTRY. 

Best lot of Dorkings. not lest than 3. 1 eock and 2 hens, $3; best 
lot of Polands, do do, 3; best lot of Large Fowls, do do, 3; best lot 
of turkeys, do, 3; best lot of Muscovy ducks, do. 3; best lot of 
small ducks, do, 3; best lot of Guinea Hens. not less than 6, 3; 
best pair large geese, 3; best pair wild geese, 3; best lot of poultry 
owned by exhibitor, (statement to be furnished and verified,) 5; 
best exhibition of pigeons, 3; best lot of wild turkeys, 3. 

PLOWS. 

Jupess—A. Van Bergen, Coxsackie: John Delafield, Oaklands; 
J. Stanton Gould, Hudson; Sanford Howard, Albany; B. B. Kirt- 
land, Greenbush. 

Best sod plow for stiff soila, furrow not less than 7 inches in 
depth nor over 10 inches width. Diploma and $35; second best do, 
10. Best sod plow for light soils. farrows 6 and t2inches, Diploma 
and 15; 2d best do. 10. Best plow for fullows or * old land,”’ Dip. 
and 10; 2d best do, 8. Best sub-soi] plow, Diploma and 8. Best 
side-hill plow, Diploma and 8. 

Trial to take place the second week in June, 1850, at Albany, to 
commence on Tuesday, 4th of June. 

Competitors must become members and enter their names and 
plows at the rooms of the Society. by the 15th of May, with B. P. 
Johnson, Seeretary; and the plows to which premiums are ad- 
judged, to be deposited in the rooms of the Society, for exhibition, 
if plows of the same pattern are not already therc. 

The committee will meet at the Society Rooms on Monday. 3d 
June. to make arrangements for the trial. Trial to eontinue 
until the committee and competitors are fully satisfied. so that 
the awards may with confidence be relied upon, from the thorough 
trial made, leading to practical and satisfactory results. 

N. B. A general competition ia invited under this head, as the 
trials will be conducted and the decisions made withont regard to 
any former trials or awards, and will be open to competitors from 


. part — world, 
n deciding the general questions. what are the best plows? the 
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ter of the work performed; 2d, the power required in 
draught; 3d. quality of materials, durability and cost of the im- 

nts. | 
ror stiff soil. excellence of work shall consist first. in leaving | 
the furrow-slice light and friable ; second. in so disposing the sod 
and all vegetable matter as to insure its ready decomposition. . 

For sandy soil. or that which is already too light. the points in 
regard to quality of work will be, first. thoroughly burying the 

table matter: and second, leaving the ground generally level. 

For fallow, or old land. the principal point in reference to the 
quality of work will be thoreugh pulverization and friability of 
the soil. 

In determining the power required%n dceaught, the most perfect 
instrament will be used. and the trial will be conducted in the 
most careful and thorough manner. 

The same implement for testing draught, and the same team, 
will be used for all plows in the same clas. 

The plows may be held by the competitors or by persons ap- 
pointed by them. as may be preferred. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

First premium. $10: 2d do, 8; 3d do. 5; 4th do. Trane. 

Boys Gar 38 years of cge--First premium. $10; 2d do, 5; 3d 

. Trans. 

“rhe competition for plowing open to competitors out of the state. 

The name of plowman must be given. as well as the kind of plow 
used, at the time of entry. é 

Rules to be observed—depth of furrow 7 inchet, width 10 inches. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS NO. I. 

Best farm wagon, $5; best harrow. 3; best corn cultivator. 3; 
best fanning mill. 5 ; best corn stalk cutter, 5; best straw cutter, 
3; best corn and cob crusher, by horse power. 5; best clover ma- 
chine. 5; best flax and hemp dresser, 5; best horse cart for farm, 
8; best ox cart. 2; best horse rake, 2; bert ox yoke. 2; best roller 
for use, 5; best clod crusher and roller combined, 5. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS NO. I. 

Best plow harness, $2; best wagon harness for farm, 2; best 
carriage harness. 3; besi saddle and bridle for general purposes, 2; 
best dozen axes, 2; best churn, 2; best cheese press, 2; best six 
milk pans, 2; best potato washer, 2; best grain cradle,2; best six 
hand rakes, 2; best six hay forks. 2; best six grass scythes, 2; best 
six cradle scythes, 2; best six manure forks, 2; best hay rigging. 
2; best lot of grain measures. 2; best dozea wire brooms, 3; 2d do 
do, 2; best dozen Shaker, or twine tied brooms, 3; 2d do do, 2. 

Samples of each kind of brooms to which premiums are awarded 
to be deposited in Museum. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS NO. III. 

Best horse power for general purposes, on the sweep or lever 

rinciple. $5 and Diploma; best horse power on railroad and end- 
eden principle. 5 and Dip ; best iron horse power, 5and Dip ¢ 
best thrasher. to be used with horse or steam power, 6 and Dip.: 
best seed planter. for hand or horse power. for hills and drills. 3 
and Dip.; best wheat drill. not less than 6 drills, Dip.; best grain 
drill, with apparatus for 4--positing manure. Dip.; best cultivator 
and drill combined, Dip ; best broad-cast sower. Dip ; best wheat 
cultivator, Dip.; best portable saw-mill, for wood, fences. and for 
farm uve. Dip.; best corn sheller, horse power. Dip.; best corn 
sheller, hand power. Dip; best vegetable cutter, Dip ; best and 
most numerous collection of agricultural implements. 20 and Dip.; 
best and most numereus collection of agricultural implements, 
manufactured in the State of New York. by or under the super- 
vision of the exhibitor. materials. workmanship. utility. durability, 
and prices to be considered in both cases. 20 and Dip. 

In these last cases, a catalogue of the implements, and the price 
of each must be given. and certificate as to the manufacture 

P. S. Persons presenting agricultural implements, or articles 
of mechanical ingenuity and utility. are requested to furnish the 
Secretary with a particular description of the article, the price. 
and place where it can be had—as it is intended to publish a de- 
scriptive list of the articles exhibited at the Show, for the benefit 
of manufacturers and purchasers. 

MACHINERY, AND IMPLEMENTS NO. IV. 

For the most valuable machine or impl-ment for the farmer. 
either newly invented, or an improvement on any one in use, Sil- 
ver Medal. 

Steam Engine for Farm Purposes.—Best steam engine for agri- 
cultural purposes on the farm—being moveable—which from its 
utility in saving labor and expense. simplicity and cheapness of 
construction. or other circumstances, shall be deemed deserving 
of public notice. The report must be accompanied by drawings 
and description of the machine, and by a model—the model to be 
deposited in Society’s Museum, Dip. and $25; 2d do do, $20. 

Silver Medals will also be awarded for articles of mechanical 
ingenuity, and machinery deemed useful. 

(Steam Power will be furnished on the grounds to drive such 
machinery as may require it. with shafting—the exhibitors to fur- 
nish their own bands, and to notify the Secretary, previous to the 
Fair, as to the motion they may require.) 

DAIRY. 


Best lot (quality as well as quantity considered) made from five 


cows in 30 consecutive days, 25 lbs. of the butter to be exhibited, 
$25; 2d do, 15; 3d do, 10. 

Compliance with the following rules will be strictly required of 
those who compete for these premiums, viz:—The cows to be fed 
On pasture, green corn stalk fodder, or grass cut for the purpose, 


the trial The cows to be owned by the competitors previous to 
the first day of February. 1849 The milk drawn from the cows 
on some one day during the trial to be accurately weighed and 
measured. and the result stated. A sample of at least 25 pounds 
of the butter so ma-le to be exhibited at the Show for the inspec- 
tion of the examining committee. The particular breed of cows 
to be stated. if known. and the method of making and preserving 
the butter A certificate signed by the owners of the cows and 
at least one other person who arsisted in milking and making the 
butter. detailing the above particulars will be required. 

Let the above regulations be observed. and an opinion approxi- 
mating to accuracy may be formed by the public. which of the 
several breeds of cows are the best for dairy purposes; and from 
those that prove the best. further improvements may be made 

Best 25 Ibs. butter. in:de in June. $10; 2d do. 5; 3d do, Trans. 
Rest 50 Ibs. made at any time, $15; 2d do, 10; 3d do. 5; 4th do, 
Trans. Best half dozen butter firkins. $2. Bost balf dozen but- 
ter tubs. $2. 

The claimants for premiums aust «(ate in writing the time when 
it was made; the number of cows kept ch the farm: the mode of 
keeping: the treatment of the cream and milk before churning. 
winter and summer; the method of treeing the butter from the 
milk; the quani.ty and kind of salt used; whether saltpetre or 
any other substauce has been employed; xlso whether in the use 
of any variety of salt injurious results have occurted. if a0, state 
variety and where manufactured. 

The butter offered for premiums must be presented in butter 
tubs. jars or firkins. 

Girls under 21 yeers ¢, age.—Test lot of butter not less than 10 
ibs . made at any time. Silver Milk Cup: 2d do. Pair Butter Knives; 
3d do, Sett Tea Spoons. 

A statement of the manner of making the butter must accom- 
pany each sample. 

CHEESE. 

ONr YEAR OLD anv Over.—Best 100 Ibs. cheeze, $20; 2d do, $10; 
3d_do, 5; 4th do, Trans. : 

Less THAN ONE YFAR OLD.—Best 100 Ibs.. $15; 2d do, 10; 3d do, 5; 
4th do, Trans. Best half dozen cheese boxes, $1. 

Those who present cheese for the premiums offered, must state 
in writing the time it was made; the number of cows kept; whether 
the cheese was made from one, two, or more milkings; whether 
any addition is made of cream; the quartity of rennet used, and 
the mode of preparing it; the mode of pressure; and the treat- 
ment of cheese afterwards and the kind of salt used. 

SUGAR. 

Best 25 lbs. maple sugar, $10; 2d do. 5; 3d do 3; 4th do. Trans. 

The process of manufacturing and clarifying must accompany 
the sampies offered. 

HONEY AND BEE-HIVES. 

Best 20 Ibs., $5; 2d do. 3; 34 do, 1. Best bee-hive, Diploma. 

The honey to be taken up without destroying the bees. Kind 
of hive to be specitie 1. with « deseription of its construction. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Best iron gate for farm purposes. Diploma: best ornamental cast 
iron vase on pedesta!, Dip.; best water pipe of water lime, or other 
durable material other than iron or lead. Dip ; best sample drain 
tile, Dip.; best drain tile or pipe draining machine, Dip. and $10; 
best quarter acre osier willow and the specimen of product manu- 
factured. $5; best wire hurdle fence. Dip.; best water ram or other 
hydraulic apparatus. Silver Medai; be-t wire fence for farm pur- 
poses. with full description, cost of construction, and evidence of 
its adaptation to practical. beneficial. and economical uses, Silver 

edal 


For improvements in machinery usefal to the farmer. and having 
valuable properties, avd not included under any head of any of 
the regular premiums. discretionary premiums will be awarded. 

DISCRETIONARY DEPARTMENT. 

Under this general head, premiums will be awarded upon arti- 
cles of ingenuity. usefulness and merit. which may be exhibited, 
which are not provided for in the lists of premiums. 

In the several Discretionary Divisions. Diplomas, Silver Medals, 

e and small, l’rof. Norton’s Prize Essay. Downing. Thomas’ 
Fruit. and Transactions. will be awarded, as the importance and 
perfection of the several articles shall demand. 

FOREIGN STOCK. 

Catt_e — Two years or over—Best Short Horn bull, Dip. and $25; 
best heifer or cow, Dip. and 25. Best Deven bull, Dip. and 25; 
best heifer or cow, Dip. and 25. Best Hereford bull, Dip. and 25; 


best heifer or cow, Dip. and 25. Best yrshire bull Dip. and 25; 


best heifer or cow, Dip. and 25. 4 

Horses.—Over four years—Best blood stallion, Dip. and 20; best 
brood mare, Dip.and 20. Best stallion horse of all work, Dip. and 
20; best brood mare, Dip. and 20. Best stallion draught horse, 
Dip. and 20; best brood mare, Dip. and 20. 

HEeEP.— Long Wooled—Best buck, Dip. and $10; best pen five 
ewes, Dip. and 10; best pen five buck lambs, Dip. and 5; best pen 
five ewe lambs, Dip.and 5. Middle Wooled—Best buck, Dip. and 
10; best pen five ewes, Dip. and 10; best pen five buck lambs, Dip. 
and 5; best pen five ewe lambs, Dip.and 5. Merinos—Best buck, 
Dip. and 10; best = five ewes, Dip and 10; best pen five buck 
lambs, Dip. and 5; best es ewe lambs, Dip. and 5. Sarons— 
Best buck, Dip. and 10; best pen five ewes, Dip. and 10; best pen 
five buck lambs, Dip. and 5; best pen five ewe lambs, Dip. and 5. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HYDRAULIC RAM. 


Eps. Farmer :—I have heard of a machine to force 
water above its fountain head. I am very anxious to 
elevate my spring water forty-three feet, which will 
bring it to my wood-house, a distance of seven rods. 
Can you, through your excellent agricultural paper, 
benefit me, as well as your readers generally, by 
giving a description of the machine, together with 
the probable expense of elevating my spring water as 
above stated, and also where it can be had? W. 
B. Coryveii.—Lodi, NV. Y., Jan’y, 1850. 


We know of no better way to give information, 
than by answering the communications we are con- 
stantly receiving, especially when they seek infor- 
mation of the highest importance to farmers generally. 
And we prefer, as often as we can, to have them 
answered by other correspondents, who have had the 
teachings of experience, and who can testify of what 
they really know. Of this character is the article 
above, by W. B. CorygE.t, and the practicability and 
utility of the operation is satisfactorily shown by the 
follo wing, recently received from CuarLes Hanrorp, 
one of the first settlers in this vicinity, but now of 
Alabama, Genesee county, in this State. 


“T can recommend the Hydraulic Ram to farmers 
who want their springs brought to their houses and 
barn-yards. I hada good spring on one corner of 
my farm, with five feet fall, being 50 rods from my 
house ; I now have it brought to my house and to 
my barn-yard, and thence to my fields. The pipe 
used is one and a half inch for the fall to the ram, 
and half-inch pipe for the conductor up to the house, 
which is 60 feet rise, making it convenient for a fish 
pond in my garden, and a fine privilege for a milk 
house — cold spring water to run around the milk 
pans and to keep butter cool in the summer— also 
for a bathing room. It has worked well since it was 
put down, which was last September. C. H. — 
Alabama, N. Y. 
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We think the above, from Mr. H., sufficient to 


| satisfy all as to the practicability of the plan, and of 


its immense advantage. We shall therefore confine 
our remarks to a description of the machine and the 
mode of operation. Lest, however, any of our read- 
ers should think we are recommending a plan on too 
slight evidence, we would say that, were it necessary, 
we could give abundance of such facts from men who 
have these rams. 

To assist in illustrating the subject, we introduce 
an engraving showing the Ram in operation. A is 
the spring, the water of which it is desirable to 
elevate to the barn, or house, cr fountain. B, the 
pipe conveying water from the spring to the Hy- 
draulic Ram, and from the spring to the ram there 
must of course be a fall. C isthe ram. D, D, pipe 
conveying water to a trough for cattle, which might 
of course be carried in any other direction devired. 
E, pipe supplying water to a fountain. A fall of not 
less than eighteen inches at the spring, and a quan- 
tity of water not less than half a gallon per minute, 
are necessary to operate the ram ; but the greater 
the fall and the quantity of water furnished, the 
greater will be the quantity of water elevated by the 
Ram. The ram and the pipes, when set up for use 
in a cold climate, should be placed some two or three 
feet below the surface of the ground, and so covered 
as to be secure from frost. 

We think we could not better explain the philos- 
ophy of the Water Ram, than by quoting an article 
written by W. B. Emery, of the Albany Agricultural 
Warehouse, in the last volume of the Farmer, with 
the accompanying engraving. Mr. E. says: 

“ Although the principle upon which it acts is one 
of the most simple in nature, and notwithstanding 
the fact that it has been applied to the raising of 
water for more than 3000 years, a kind of mystery 
has hung about it ; and the seeming absurdity of the 





idea that water can be made to elevate itself above 
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————— 
its level; and to supply a constant and abundant 
gream at any desired elevation, without the liability 
io accidents and stoppages, has prevented inquiry 
ipto the construction of the Hydraulic Ram ; and 

uently it has remained comparetively unknown 
snd, until within a few years, but little used. 

«The annexed cut represents a vertical section of 
the Ram. A, the 
air chamber; B, 
the waste valve ; 
C, valve opening 
into the air cham- 
ber ; D, the feed 
or driving pipe ; 
E, pipe to convey 
the water where 
it isdesired. The 
pipe D should be 
30 to 50 feet long, and from 1 to 2 inches calibre ; the 
ipe E any length desired, and about half-inch calibre. 

pipe is commonly used, The circular figure 
on the left represents the form of the waste valve. 
The waste valve is made to vibrate up and down 
thus; The water asses down the driving pipe D, 
and escapes at the waste valve B. Now, as any 
descending body increases in velocity and force every 
instant of its descent, the column of water descending 
in the driving pipe, quickly attains sufficient velocity 
and force to lift the waste valve; but the valve in 
fising instantly stops the passage, and the whole 
momentum of the water strikes against it and seeks 
telief, which is only found at the valve C, through 
which a quantity of water is forced into the air 
chamber, where it is confined by the closing of the 
valve. The momentum being thus expended, and 
the water at rest, the valve B drops by its own gravity, 
andis ready tostartagain. After repeated vibrations, ; 
the air chamber becomes partly filled with water, 
compressing within a small space the air, which, by 
its elasticity, re-acts upon the water, and forces it up 
the pipe E to any desired elevation or distance.” 

The following engraving gives a more distinct 
view of the ram, in operation. 














H, spring or brook. CC, drive or supply pipe, from 
nae | toram. G, pipe conveying water to house 
% other point required for use. A, B, D, E, I, the 
Ram. J, the plank or other foundation to which the 
is secured. . 

The cost must of course depend upon the distance 
the water is carried. Lead pipe, 1} inch, can be 


procured for about 15 cts. a foot. ‘The price of the 
Ram of a size fit for general use, is $25. 

For the accompanying engravings we are indebted 
to W. & B. Dovetas, the manufacturers, through 
their agents at this place, Rapause & Brices, of 
whom Rams can be procured, as also at most of the 
Agricultural Warehouses in the country. 








EMERY’S CYLINDER DYNAMOMETER. 





Tas instrument was invented the past season by H. 
L. Emery, of Albany, N. Y., at great expense for 
experimenting, altering, &c., &c., and as now made 
and used, it is nearest the thing for its purpose yet 
introduced. It has been used. at several trials of 
plows the past season, as well as in experimenting, 
and has given entire satisfaction to the parties inter- 
ested. It has been exhibited at the New York State 
Fair at Syracuse, at the American Institute at New 
York, and at the Worcester Mechanics’ Association 
at Worcester, Mass., and by each the inventor was 
awarded a silver medal, with the highest encomiums 
of their several committees. We cannot give a 
better description, than to copy that of a committee 
of seven of the best practical mechanics, machinists 
and manufacturers, of the Worcester County Mechan- 
ics’ Association, in whose report they say thet “no 
article of any importance has reééivéd a mere cursory 
glance, or guess, at its merits ; but pains have been 
taken to test every article according to its claims ; 
and we present not our own opinions alone, but with 
them the facts on which they are predicated.” 

“Tt is intended to be used as a comparative test of 
the power required ries 
to overcome the 42 —- ws 
resistance of bod- <> ries = 
ies under draft, and (6:4 r 
more particularly \—~*‘ \ 
that of plows. — S--— 
The usual spring 
scale has many 
faults, the chief of 
which are its vi- 
bration, and ab- 
sence of self-deter- 
mination of the maximum of the force exerted. This 
invention remedies these faults. It consists of a 
strong iron cylinder about eight inches long and two 
and a half in diameter, into which a piston is ground 
steam tight, the piston rod passing through the stuf- 
fing box in the cylinder head, and receiving in its 
end the draft ring, a strap hook or ring at the other 
end of the cylinder, to serve as the attaching of con- 
necting link. 

“Tt will be seen that if the piston be sent back to 
the end of the cylinder, and the space filled with 
some non-elastic fluid that no force employed for drcft 
purposes could draw the piston out, and if a small 
opening be made through the piston, so as to make 
a communication with both ends of the cylinder, the 
fluid will escape under the pressure and the piston 
be drawn out in a given time with a given force. 
This is the arrangement of the Dynamometer under 
consideration, and a more simple and correct instru- 
ment we have never seen; and we recommend a 
silver medal be awarded the inventor.” 

A similar report, giving it the reputation of being 
the best thing of its kind yet seen and examined, is 
found in each of the published transactions of the 
State Society and American Institute, for 1849. 








CYLINDER DYNAMOMETER. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 





HORIZONTAL PLOWING. 


Ir your your editorial duties, and those connected with the 
Patent Office, would allow you time to give us, during the 
year, full and practical information relative to ‘‘ horizontal ’ 
plowing, as now practiced at the far South, or any other 
method which will better prevent the ‘‘ washings” during 
our heavy summer showers, the information will be gladly 
and thankfully received by us in this neighborhood. J. B. 
Owens.— West River, A. A. Co., Md. 


Horizontal plowing means, to keep the furrow so 
near on a level along a side hill, that the water shall 
not run in it and wash off the fine particles of light 
mold, loam, clay, and sand. It is mainly from these 
that the solvent elements of crops, both organic and 
inorganic, are derived. If the minute atoms in the 
surface soii are borne off in heavy rains, the fertility 
of the land is seriously impaired. 

To meet extreme cases, horizontal ditches around 
hills, or along their sides, three or four rods apart, 
are also required at the South. These are usually 
twelve or fifteen inches deep and some twenty wide, 
and made with a plow and cleaned out with hoes. 
They are not horizontal, strictly speaking, but have 
a fall of one inch in twelve feet. Unless the water 
can escape by running off at one end of the ditch, it 
soon fills in a hard rain, breaks over at the lower side, 
and lets the whole current fall into the ditch below, 
which in turn gives way also, and a gully is soon 
formed, in light land, deep enough to hide a Pennsyl- 
vania six horse wagon and team. 

The deeper land is plowed, the less liable it is to 
wash. Side hill plows should be used in plowing 
land much inclined to wash. In making side hill 
ditches, cither a water or a spirit level is used to keep 
them on a true grade, although considerable experi- 
ence enables one to locate a ditch by the eye alone. 
A fal] of one foot in one hundred feet answers very 
well to give a gentle current to carry off water with- 
out damage. 


———— o—rrrnrn- 


STRIDING CATERPILLAR. 








Messrs. Epttors:—A few years since, an insect called the 
“ Striding Caterpillar,” made its appearance in our hop fields 
early in Say. It is of a green color, one-eighth of an inch 
long, increasing to an inch at maturity. Its depredations 
have been increasing ever since, first preying upon the leaf 
until the plant is stripped, and then attacking the hop. 

If you have discovered any means of cheeking the rava- 
ges of this destructive insect, you will confer a great benefit 
upon hop eulture, and a number of your old subscribers, by 
inserting them in your next number. AN OLD SuBSCRIBER. 
— March, 1850. 


Will some reader give us more light in regard to 
this insect ? 


SALT.—THE LARGE WHITE GRUB. 


Messrs. Errors:—Two years ago I had a field of wheat 
almost entirely destroyed by the large white grub-worm, 
and I now have the same field in wheat again. ‘The worms 
were still to be seen last fall, when the field was plowed 
Would salt sown on the wheat in the spring, be a prevent- 
ive? If not, hat woul ? Jonny Dickson. — Sandyville, 
Ohio, March, 1850. 


Salt enough to kill the worms would be likely to 
injure the crop. A little salt, however, will benefit 
the crop; and perhaps it will bear enough to destroy, 
or drive the depredators deep into the earth. Try a 


A DILEMMA. 


Messrs. Epttors :—I find myself in a dilemma in relation to 
a quantity of straw which has been suffered to accumulate 
in my yard for a number of years, which, by the by, is wel] 
stocked with tare seed ; and I should think by the appear. 
ance, that the pile has been made of about the whole stray 
produce of the farm for at least eight years. 

Now, my trouble is not that there is so much of it but] f 
wish to know how i can get it intoa suitable state for use in 
the quickest and cheapest manner. Can I puta quantity of 
stone lime at the bottom of the stack, apply water and slake 
it without danger of burning my barn? If I can not, 
inform me how it can be done. Can you tell me of an article 
that will produce decomposition active enough to prevent 
the tare seed from vegetating?“ It so, please inform mm 
through your next number, and [ think it will be satisfa: 
to others as well as myself, as there are hundreds similarly 
situated. A Novice.—Lima, N. Y., March, 1850. { 


Place your heap of unslaked lime so far from your 
barn that if it sets fire to the mass of straw, it will ; 
burn nothing else ; but if the mass of partly rotted 
straw be wet, as it should be, it will burn but little 
more than a snow bank. Oil of vitriol will kill the ¢ 
germs in seeds ; but it is rather too expensive for your 
use. Heat generated by slaking lime, is the best 
means available. There is veryifittle danger of set- 
ting a mass of wet straw on fire. 








eae. « { 


IRRIGATION AND SOILING. 





Messrs. Eprtors ;—For the information of myself and some ( 
others of your readers, I would tike to inquire whether soil- 
ing for dairy purposes is practiced in this country, andt 
what extent? and whether cows under that treament would 
be healthy during our hot summer months? and what would 
he the difference in the quantity of milk to a cow running at § 
large ? and whether this system would, or would not, be 
the most economical one, where water can be had in sufi- 
cient quantity for enriching or improving our small farms in 
ethe intesior of this State? Any information on the above 
subject, accurately given from actual experience, would be 
received with interest, so that a young farmer might know 
with some degree of certainty, the profit or loss. — Lansine- 
vViLLe.— Lansing, N. ¥., March, 1850. ; 


Irrigate your pastures and meadows in all cases 
where it can be done at a moderate expense. _ This 
need not prevent one from growing corn, clover, rye, 
barley, oats, or peas, for soiling purposes. Partly ¢ 
cure all green succulent plants before fecding them 
to cows, horses, mules, or oxen. This practice is 
increasing in both the Northern and Southern States, § 
and will long continue to increase as its advantages 
are better known. Of course, a man may commit 
blunders at this business, as in every other branch § 
of farm economy about which he knows but little. | 


VALUE OF GAS LIME. 








Messrs. Epirors:—Will you do me the favor of informing § 
me of how much value for converting muck into manure, is 
the gas lime —lime used to purify gas. It is principally 
oyster shell lime that is used at this place, and can be bought ¢ 
at $3 per hundred bushels. Prof. Jonnston says that itis 
not worth much ; but that, if made into compost, it will not 
hurt the crops. I have not found anything from our own 
countrymen on the subject, or in your valuable journal. 
Please send me an account, if you can conveniently, and 
much oblige Cuas, P. Cowies. — Syracuse, March, 1850. 


If you have but a short distance to haul the lime, 
it will pay well to buy it at &3 per one 100 bushels, 
unless your soil abounds in lime already. In that ; 
case, you will but carry coal to New Castle. Al 
depends on your land. ,A little may be gained from 





few rods, and report the result. 





the gas. ‘ 
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HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF TREES. 





Tas planting of trees will now be finished, in most 
parts of the country. Presuming that this has been 
well done — that the ground was well prepared, the 
roots and tops judiciously pruned, and due pains taken 
to place the tree in such a condition in its new situ- 
ation as to give a reavonable hope of its success — 
planters will probably consider the work done, and 
leave the trees to themselves for the summer ; but 
this will not do. Every tree that has been planted 
this spring or last fall, should be examined. The 
frosts may have drawn them out of the ground; the 
earth may be settled so as to leave the roots exposed ; 
the wind may have blown them out of their upright 
psition, and left a crevice around the base for the 
tir to penetrate ; the earth may have become baked 
and cracked ; and so on. Under any or all of these 
cireumstances, immediate attention is necessary.— 
The growing season has commenced, and it is highly 
necessary, if we wish trees to prosper, to put them 
in such a condition that-they can make the best of it. 
If stakes be necessary, they should be provided at 
once, and the trees be carefully tied to them. In all 
orchard planting, when trees are exposed and exceed 
four feet in height, stakes or supports are essential. 
The ground should be frequently stirred to keep it 
loose and fine, and when it has settled away from 
the roots, it should be drawn carefully up to them. 
Mulching is a great safeguard in our dry climate ; 
indeed, every tree should be kept mulched for the first 
year; that is, the ground should be covered about 
the tree, as far as the roots extend, and a foot beyond, 
with litter or manure, to the depth of several inches. 
It preserves the moisture of the soil, and an even tem- 
perature, that greatly modifies the scorching influ- 
ence of our hot sun, and facilitate the growth of new 
roots. We speak from abundant experience on this 
subject, and might quote pages of instances of the 
good effects it has produced ; beside, it is actually a 
faving of labor; because, without mulching, the 
ground about the trees, if we wish to see them live 
and grow, must be kept clean and mellow. Mulch- 
ing prevents the necessity of this, as it keeps down 
Weeds and prevents the possibility of the ground 
baking or cracking. Mulch your trees, then, by all 
means, and do it soon—do it at once. If a severe 
drouth should ensue, newly planted trees in dry soils 
may require watering. This will be easily ascer- 
tained by the flagging and languishing of. the young 


shoots. In such cases, the mulching and a couple 
of inches of soil should be ace | and a liberal 
supply of water be furnished; a pailful or two toa 
young tree is little enough to do any good ; indeed, 
it should be poured in slowly until the ground for 
some distance from the tree is thoroughly saturated, 
and will contain no more ; then replace the earth and 
mulching, and that will in nearly all cases be suffi- 
cient to carry the tree out of danger from drouth. 
| Weare thus particular on this point, because we 
| hear so much said continually about trees dying in 
| dry weather, when a little care of this sort would 
have saved them and insured their prosperity. It is 
really shameful that people should purchase good 
trees, take pains in preparing their ground and in 
planting, and then for the want of a little watching 
and care afterwards, let them die, and throw the blame 
upon the nurseryman, or the planter, or some one else 
wh» had nothing to do with the cause of their failure. 
Another point should be noted in the case of newly 
planted trees. If circumstances connected with the 
weather, the soil, or the time of planting be unfavor- 
able, you may have left too much of dot or side 
branches on your trees, the growth of the top may 
not be seconded or aided by the roots sufficiently, and 
the tree will either stand still or flag and die. In 
such cases, the remedy, in addition to that already 
alluded to, will be cutting back closer, thus reducing 
the growing surface | lessing the demand upon 
the roots. We have often had to cut back closer 
than we wished, to make the tree start vigorously. 
Last season we planted some pear trees in a damaged 
state, apparently quite hopeless cases, all dried and 
shriveled up. Some we pruned every branch off the 
stem, leaving only one eye at the base of each, to 
make a new branch. Others we cut stem and all 
off within a foot of the ground. Nearly all lived ; 
but while the former made but an inch or two of 
growth of young branches, the latter threw up numer- 
ous strong branches from a foot to two feet in length, 
and in the autamn were much the handsomest and 
best trees — better rooted, and every way superior. 
It is difficult to persuade our impatient planters 
into a proper system of reducing the heads of their 
trees. They will search the country over for large 
trees — “the larger the better’— and then they will 
not remove an inch of their wood; that would be 
directly opposed to their principle—their motto, “ the 
larger the better.” Experience, however, will rem- 
edy this ; but it will be dearly bought in many cases, 
The experienced cultivator, when he goes to purchase 
trees, or select them for planting, will endeavor to 
procure first rate sorts; and instead of looking merely 
at the height of the trees, will see that they have 
thrifty, stout bodies, und good roots ; the mere mat- 
ter of height is of no importance to him, if everything 
else be right. The inexperienced, as a genera! thing, 
will cast his eye around for the tallest tree, and have 
that if he can, regarding all the other considerations 
of minor importance. What a mistake he makes! 
The numerous and frequent attacks of insects 
require continual watching too, during all the grow- 
ing season. As soon as the leaves are expanded, 
they are liable to suffer from leaf-rollers, aphis, slugs, 
caterpillars, and a multitude of leaf-devouring bugs 
and beetles. Everything that affects the foliage 
injuriously, should be carefully guarded inst. 
The horticulturist who wishes to be successful, must 
wage an unceasing warfare against insects, 








We ought to have remarked, while treating of 



























































































mulching, that it may be very advantageously applied 
to trees of any age or size, and particularly to pear 
trees. All dwarf trees should be kept mulched ; the 
roots of the stocks they are usually worked upon are 
small, fibrous, and near the surface, and consequently 
more easily affected by externa! circumstances. — 
Mulching is therefore highly advantageous to them, 
of whatever age, and especially ia dry soils. Dwarf 
bearing trees are greatly benefitted by an occasional 
application of liquid manure ; it will aid greatly in 
keeping up and renewing their vigor, and will improve 
the size, beauty, and flavor of their fruit. Without 
such care as this, dwarf trees are apt to exhaust 
themselves by their excessive bearing. 


THE DIANA GRAPE. 








Tue fact that foreign varieties of the Grape can not 
be successfully cultivated in the open air in our 
northern States, to any considerable extent, renders 
the acquisition of a new native sort of excellence a 
most important matter. At present the Isabella, 
Catawba, and Clinton, are the only sorts that can be 
relied upon for ordinary culture, and the Catawba 
requires a very favorable season to ripen, in a large 
portion of the country. The best of these too, in 
flavor, are quite below the delicious foreign sorts, and 
require great amelioration to make them what a grape 
ought to be. 

This new variety, the Diana, from all accounts, 
is a great improvement, both in flavor and early 
ripening. We saw some specimens exhibited at the 
Congress of Fruit Growers last autumn, and in ap- 
pearance they struck us as being very similar to, 
though not so large as the Catawba. We trust that 
further experience will prove it to be all that is 
claimed for it ; and if so, it must soon occupy a place 
in every garden. We give the following figure and 
account of it from Hovery’s Magazine : 


The Diana, when first exhibited, was shown for the pur- 
oo of ascertaining the name of the variety ; for although 
rs, CREHORE raised the vine from seed, Squire SEAVER, 
of Roxbury, ‘‘ had no doubt it was the Catawba,” and she 
was naturally desirous of ascertaining whether it was in 
reality that variety ; and we well remember that some of 
the gentlemen who first saw it, remarked, that though it was 
ripe so early as the 23d of September, it was doubtful whether 
it was not the Catawba, only grown in some warm and shel- 
tered lucality. Its great resemblance to the Catawba favored 
this impression so much, that after an inspection of the orig- 
inal vine, when in fruit, the succeeding year, some of our 
amateur cultivators were convinced it was only that variety. 
Mrs. CreHorr, from the high opinion we had expressed 
of the variety, and the desire to possess it, kindly sent us a 
few of the cuttings in the fall of 1843. From them we 
raised four or five plants, in pots, in the summer of 1844. 
But from the idea entertained by many, that it was only the 
Catawba, we neglected our vines. ‘Two of them were 
turned out into the ground in the spring of 1846, and they 
did not again attract any attention till the fall of 1848, when, 
passing the vine after the leaves had partly fallen, we dis- 
covered a few straggling clusters of grapes. Naturally curi- 
ous to know whether the variety was as fine as we origi- 
nally esteemed it, we tasted some of the berries, and, to our 
t surprise, we found them perfectly delicious, far excel- 
Ing the Catawba. We then regretted that we should not 
have earlier ascertained, and made known, its great merits. 
Last fall we had a crop of fine large clusters, ripe fully a 
week before the Isabella, and so superior to that variety that 
they obtained the prize of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, as the finest native grape. 
Vine vigorous, making rather slender wood when young ; 
but growing more rapidly after it has attained age. Wood 


inches long, without shoulders. Berries medium tine 
round, closely set, forming a compact cluster, of a delicate 
pale red color, with a greyish bloom, not so dark ag the 
Catawba. Flesh, with scarcely any pulp, juicy, rich and 
vinous, with a high, delicious favor. Seeds, enerally two, 
rather small. Ripe from a week to ten days “= the Isa. 
bella. It is a most abundant bearer, and has less of the taste 
peculiar to our native grape, than any other variety, 
also possesses a peculiarity which we have not noticed ig 
other sorts, as early as the first of September, when the 
berries first change toa grayish tinge, they are quite sweet, 
and agreeable to the taste, but they do not uire the high 
flavor which constitutes its great excellence until they assume 
their full color, when it is one of the t grapes we 
have ever seen. 
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DIANA GRAPE. 


We have omitted, in Mr. Hovry’s account, a letter 
from Mr. Crenore, giving a history of its origin. 
On this point it may be proper to remark that it was 
produced from seeds sown jn 1832, by Mrs. Crenons 
of Milton. It first bore in 1838, and was exhibited 
before the Massachusetts Hort. Society in 1843. 

S. H. Cotton of Worcester, Mass., says in last 
month’s Cultivator, that he and many others have 
succeeded badly in raising this grape from cuttings, 
owing, he remarks, probably to the slenderness 
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light brown, rather long-jointed. Leaves similar to the 
Catawba, without lobes. Bunch medium size, about four 


its wood. 
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WEEPING TREE ROSES. 





Ix how many ways the Rose is capable of contribu- 
ting to garden embellishment! We can have Dwarf 
Roses in clumps and masses on the lawn or border, 
covering the ground as completely as would a mass 
of verbenas or heliotropes ; then we can have Pillar 
Roses, four to ten feet high—actually pillars of roses, 
as perfect as art could frame and weave them ; then 
in we have Climbing Roses, cover- 
ing walls and arbors, or spreading and 
mingling with the branches and foliage 
of trees ; next we have T'ree Roses — 
miniature trees, for garden avenues and 
to mingle with trees and shrubs for the 
decoration of lawns and shrubberies. 
In all these forms the Rose is suscep- 
tible of producing the most pleasing 
effect. As the culture of the Rose pro- 
ses, these modes will continue to 
E ieproved, and new ones, still more 
striking and effective, suggested ; for 
Rose growers are not only taxing their 
nius in producing novelties in the 
lowers themselves, but in the forms 
and combinations of culture and train- 
ing. The latest, and as it appears to 
us, one of the most pleasing novelties 
in the latter respect, is the production 
of Tree Weeping Roses. 

Imagine @ miniature tree, some six 
feet in height, with a spreading pendu- 
lous head measuring as much in diam- 
eter, covered with such beautiful roses 
as our Queen of the Prairies! We 
saw nothing abroad, connected with 
rose culture, so interesting as Mr. 
Rivers’ specimens of these Weeping 
Roses. This gentleman is noted all 


— 


. the world over as a most successful 


rose grower ; and he has been one of 

the first to illustrate and draw attention to this matter. 
We therefore copy from Brcx’s Florist the follow- 
ing article from his pen, which we are sure wi!l be 
interesting to all our readers who are interested in 
the culture of the Rose. 


StanparpD Climbing Roses!’’—an odd assemblage of terms, 
and yet] know not what else tocall them: ‘‘ Weeping Roses” 
is scarcely applicable, for they are not all strictly pendulous. 
How diversified are the purposes to which the beautiful Rose 
isapplied! Have we an unsightly wall, it may be hidden 
by Climbing Roses ; an ornamental verandah to embellish, 
what is so beautiful as some of the Climbing Noisette Roses? 
awilderness to ornament, nothing to equal some of the vari- 
eties of Sempervirens and Ayrshire Roses, suffered to grow 
as nature dictates ; a highly dressed lawn to finish, what can 
be more beautiful than clumps of Bourbon and other Autum- 
nal Roses? — but of this more anon. Your es will, I 
trust, often derive additional interest from articles on the 
Rose and its culture ; my business is now with those rustic 
beauties named at the head of this article ; at present they 
are too little known, but I hope to make them more so. 
Some six years since, having some rose-stocks five or 
six feet high, and stout as broom-handles, I was induced to 
try what effect some of the beautiful varieties of Rosa Sem- 
pervirens would have if budded on them, as I had some latent 
idea that they would form very graceful pendulous trees ; I 
accordingly selected from that family a few of its most inter- 
esting varieties. These trees are, in the blooming season. 
pictures of beauty ; not a shoot has ever been touched by 
the pruning-knife ; there is consequently no formality ; their 
auty consists in their gracefulness and rusticity, which is 
quite refreshing in contrast to the closely pruned heads of the 
finer varieties of Standard Roses. 

The most interesting sorts in the above named group, for 
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standards, are the followin 
double flowers, pure white, the center of each bloom pale 
none or straw-color. Donna Maria, flowers comparatively 
arge, very double, and of the purest white. Felicite Per- 
petuelle, with flowers of a creamy white, tinted with pink on 
the outside : it really 1s perfect enjoyment to s66 this Rose, 
in a balmy morning in June, covered with its flowery gems 
more numerous than its leaves. Myrianthes, with its abund- 


:— Banksieflora, with very 


ance of flowers of the most delicate pink, is equally worth 
of a place on the lawn. Princesse come is a Shareni 4 
variety, with flowers nearly of the same color as the - 
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WEEPING TREE ROSE. 


ing, but larger, and more cupped. Princesse Marie is nearly 
the deepest in color of this elegant group ; its foliage is also 
darker, and its habit more robust than some others : it soon 
forms a most beautiful standard, In fine contrast is Rampant, 
with its flowers of pearly white : this lovely variety is most 
slender and graceful jn its habit, and continues a long time 
in bloum ; it also often gives a second crop of flowers in 
autumn. No one can tell how beautiful all these roses are 
as standards ; they are nearly ev en, and every season 
are they covered with their peculiarly neat and very double 
flowers ; and in two or three years their pendulous branches, 
waving with every breeze, reach the ground. The lover of 
Roses may sit under the shade of a Rose-tree, and luxuriate 
in the contemplation of the varied beauties of nature assisted 
by art. 

It will be seen that nearly all the foregoing are remarkable 
for the delicacy of their tints : some one perhaps will exclaim, 
**There is not enough variation in color; give us more 
color!” Well, then, let us turn to the most gorgeous of 
Roses. 

The Rose Amadis, or Crimson Boursault, as a Standard 
Rose, is quite unrivalled ; it is also one of the first to glad- 
den us in ‘‘ the merry month of June ;” and when cultivated 
as standards in rich soils, not content with giving its brilliant 
crimson flowers (perhaps the most brilliant of Roses) in the 
utmost profusion, it continues to bleom at intervals nearly 
all the summer and autumn; but in June its branches are 
weighed tu the ground with their splendid burden, arrestin 
the attention of the most indifferent. I am not writing of 
what will or may be ; for some trees, now from four to six 
years old, growing here, deserve more than my pen can 
convey. Their stems are eight inches in girth, and their 
heads spread over a space ten feet in diameter. How mag- 
nificent would be an avenue of standards of this Rose ! | 

The Boursault Gracilis, with flowers of a bright pink, 
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cupped, and beautifully formed, is equally eligible as a tall 
standard ; its branches are thorny, and more rigid than those 
of the preceding; it comes into bloom a few days after it, 
and soon forms a fine quueting tree. Boursault Inermis has 
flowers of a rather deep and bright red ; this has the same 
luxuriant growth, and, like the above, will soon make a tree 
of large size. 

To make acollection of Standard Climbing Roses complete, 
we must enlist a few of the Ayrshire Roses, for a reason 
which I shall hereafter give ; and among these, Bennet’s 
Seedling, or Rosa Thoresbyana, which covers itself with its 
very double flowers of the purest white, deserves a place. 
The Dundee Rambler also is a most robust-growing and beau- 
tiful variety; the outer petals of its flowers are often tinted 
with pink. Ruga, not quite so gracefully pendulous as some 
above enumerated, is exceedingly pretty, with its delicate 
flesh-colored blossoms, which are slightly fragrant; and 
Splendens, with its large globular flowers of creamy white, 
is remarkably and elegantly so; its branches have so much 
grace, waving with every breeze, that the eye is at once 
attracted. These few varieties I have described, bloom in 
succession nearly as follows :—first, the Crimson Boursault, 
and then the Boursault Gracilis and Boursault Inermis ; 
Bennet’s Seedling and the other Ayrshires trip merrily along, 
scarcely in the rear ; and then our more steady and enduring 
friends, the varieties of Rosa Sempervirens, with their slowly 
fading flowers and never fading leaves. 

If Standard Climbing Roses are purchased, supposing they 
are planted in December, they should be pruned in the Feb- 
ruary following, i. e. on bein ae they must always 
be pruned. This pruning should be tolerably severe, each 
shoot shortened to within six or eight buds ; the tree will 
then, the first season, form the foundation of a well propor- 
tioned head: no more pruning will be required. have 
just stepped out to look at my standards, and find that some 
dead shoots in the center of some of my trees, hidden by the 
leaves in summer, may now be removed: and that is all. 
How pleasant it is to have Standard Roses requiring no 
pruning! for it really goes home to the heart of a Rose-lover 
to have to shear off. for the future welfare of the tree, all the 
finest and most luxuriant branches, which, as they fall to 
the ground under the knife of the operator, seem to lament 
their hard fate in being thus ‘‘cut off” only because they are 
too full of health and vigor. 

Those who can procure their own stocks should select 
them perfectly straight, and none of them of less size than a 

un-harrel, as much stouter as possible ; their height may 
from four to six feet, —if the situation they are to be 
planted in is exposed to winds, the former height is prefer- 
able ; the first summer after planting they may be budded ; 
three shoots, if possible, should be left for this purpose ; the 
following spring they will *‘ break” with much vigor. As 
soon as the shoot from each bud is six inches long, pinch off 
its top ; laterals will be soon produced ; these, if your three 
buds are successful, will not require further pinching ; but 
if you have saved only one or two buds, you must pinch till 
you have enough laterals to form a well furnished head. 
Then all is fintshed, and you have nothing but enjoyment to 
lvok forward to ; no pruning cares to disturb your equanim- 
ity and prick your fingers in winter, or pinching and disbud- 
ding with the same risk in summer. 


The annexed cut, from Paux’s Rose Garden, con- 
veys a good idea of one of the Weeping Roses. 
Our double prairie roses, Queen of the Prairies, 
Baltimore Belle, Perpetual Pink, and a)l the others, 
are the very best for this purpose, and our native 
sweet briar, to be found in all parts of the country, 
an excellent stock, strong and hardy. Here we have 
at hand all the materials for the production, at little 
cost, of these charming trees. Who will neglect to 
cultivate them, that has a rod of ground to embellish ? 


Mr. Rivers treats so fully of the details of culture, 
that not a word more on that point need be added. 





Answers To CoRRESPONDENTS.— J. W., Ulysses. Your 
thorn seeds will vegetate well the second year. It is bet- 
ter to put ina “rot heap” one year before sowing. It isa 
bad practice to cause the buds of fruit trees to start and grow 
the same year they are inserted. We quite agree with you 


FLOWER GARDENING. 





Ts month (May,) is the time for giving the finish. 
ing touch to the flower gardens and borders, by turn. 
ing out Verbenas, Monthly Roses, Heliotropes, Pety. 
nias, Phloxes, Salvias, and ail such plants as have 
been — in pots for this purpose. Have the 
ground in good order — rich, mellow, and deep, 

a cloudy day, turn them out without breaking the 
balls of Be in which they grow. If the weather 
is warm and dry, water and shade them for a day o 
two. Dahlias should be planted about the end of 
the month. Strong young plants in pots are much 
better than old roots. Turn them carefully out of 
the pots, on a moist, cloudy day, if possi and 
put a stake four or five feet high to each, that the 
stems may be tied to at once; they are succulent 
and easily broken by the wind. Plant none but first 
rate sorts, as a poor Dahlia is the meanest thi 
imaginable, and a really good one surpasses all other 
flowers of the garden, in richness and beauty. Bog 
edging may be set all the month. 
done neatly. When box is newly set, it should no 
show moré than two or three inches of a thin, even, 
connected line above the ground. Some people plant 
it like trees, or hedge plants, leaving spaces between 
each, making a most ridiculous thing of it. 








EVERGREENS may be planted all this month. Ther 
should be no house in the country, without ever. 
greens. They are in every season both useful and 
beautiful, for the shade, shelter, and variety they give, 

he White Pine, Balsam Fir, Hemlock, Red and 
White Spruce, and Red and White Cedar, are all na- 
tive trees and easily obtained. The Norway Spruce, 
Silver Fir, Scotch Fir, Austrian Fir, besides the 
new and rare species, such as the Deodar, Auracaria, 
Cedar of Lebanon, Lofty and Bhotan Pine, Smith's 
or Himalayan Spruce, and a multitude of others, can 
be had at the nurseries. Every man in the country 
who has an acre or two of ground about his house, to 
spare, should make an arboretum of it. By planting 
a few trees every year, at leisure times, he might 
soon have a collection equal to that of some of the 
English noblemen, and at a very trifling expenditure, 
See what a variety our own forests produce! Let 
us think and do a little for the beautiful, and not all 
and always for the useful. 


Tur Season. —Up to this time (April 15th) we 
have had unusually cold weather for the season, 


February last, generally speaking. The fruit buds, 
however, look well, and the probability is that when 
the weather does come warm, we shall have no mate- 
rial drawbacks in the way of unseasonable cold, as 
last season. 








Tse New Hampsame Festivat.—A very kind 
friend at Boston has favored us with a copy of the 
proceedings of this great festival, printed and bound 
in a style equal to our best annuals. We shall give 
an interesting extract from this work in our next. 





SgVERAL communications on hand, but crowded 
out of this number. A. W., Marcellus, N. Y.; A. 
Sronr, of Hinmanville;: G. W., Victor; S. Trask; 
and others, will appear next month. 








We learn that the proceedings of the Pomological 
Congress are in press, at Albany. It is a great pity 





in cautioning beginners aguinst it. 
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their publication has been so long delayed. 











This should be { 


Vegetation is no more forward now than it was in ‘ 
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Ladies’ Department. 





TS 


FLOWERS, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


) We are gratified that our efforts to interest and in- 
gruct the readers of this department have not been 
jn vain. The notes we are receiving from our fair 
readers, thanking us for the information already given, 
and asking still more, is a grateful reward for any 
jabor we may have bestowed. During the spring we 
shall treat of gardens and flowers, but we shall not 

t the more responsible duties of life ; and if we 
s have our own way of teaching the useful in connec- 
tion with the beautiful, we flatter ourselves that our 
plan is not a bad one. That some of our friends 
think so too, the following, and other communications 
we have in our possession, is proof : 

Mxssrs. Eprrors :—If_you will be so kind as to send me 
the remaining Ladies’ Rake, I will try to use it with “ zeal”’ 
and “intelligence.” I thank you, in the name of my sex, 
for the ‘‘ Ladies’ Department” of your useful and interesting 

; and I earnestly hope your valuable suggestions, as 

the choice and cultare of flowers, will be continued 

from time to time, as the sweet season progresses. A FAarm- 
gr’s DauGHTER.— Rosedale, April, 1850. 

Whenever we stray away from home, and visit the 
country, villages, or cities, we notice the gardens 
more than people or houses, and we involuntarily 
have an impression made upon our mind, of the intel- 
ligence and refinement of the people by the appear- 
ance of the gardens. We have heard some remark 
that, whenever they heard music in a house, that 
house became associated in their minds with peace 
and refinement, cultivated taste, and a happy home. 
We take our key from the garden. 

Flower Gardens are generally too “fixed up”— 
too “fussy,” as the ladies sometimes say. Straight, 
narrow paths, bordered with stones, or shells, or box, 
and even bones, — small beds in the form of triangles, 
diamonds, hearts, &c., are too common, but never 
pleasing. You have often stood on the bank of some 
beautiful stream, and watched it, delighted — almost 
enchanted — as it wound its graceful meandering 
course through the valley, lost to your view at some 
points by intervening trees, and again appearing in 
the distance like a bright silver thread. The bank 
of that river is fringed with trees ; but they stand 
not at regular distances, like sentinels, but here and 
there a group, connected perhaps by a few scattering 
trees. t this be your model. Lay out your walks 
gracefully winding as the river; plant your flowers 
and shrubs and trees in little groups. Thus imitate 
nature, and the effect will be pleasing. 

In our last we recommended Petunias, Verbenas, 
Dwarf Phloxes, Perpetual Roses, Scarlet Gerantums, 
&e., for planting in masses or | see ; but we 
would not omit the Dantas, as no flower garden can 
dispense with them —at least a dozen or two, to 
cheer and brighten the fading autumn, by their showy, 
brilliant, and perfect flowers. All these plants that 
we have alluded to, may be bought (excepting the 
Roses and Dahlias) at a dollar or two per dozen, in 
pots, at the nurseries, ready for turning out, and will 
bloom in a week or two after planting. 

But, above all, the ground should at once be put in 
readiness by trenching (deep digging) and manuring, 
for without deep, rich, and mellow ground, success 
) cannot be expected. 

It appears from the following, that we have not 
oniy attracted attention to the cultivation of flowers, 
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but even to the more useful and not less exciting : 





Mgssrs. Epirors: — As you are fond of gossiping with the 
ladies, permit me to have a short gossip with you. I had 
the-pleasure, not long since, of perusing an article in your 
March number, addressed to the ladies, on the delights of 
out-door exercise, and have been induced, by that and 
partly by my own inclination, to throw aside my ks and 
my embroidery, and turn my attention to the onion beds. 
Yes, Messrs. Editors, I expect shortly to equal the ‘‘fair onion 
weeders of Wethersfield” in their sublime art, and though I 
may not always have the “‘ smile on my lip,” I shall proba- 
bly have the “tear in my eye.” But I am only a beginner ; 
can not you give me some information in your next, as to 
the best method of cultivation? I intend to cultivate the 
ornamental, however, as well as the useful, (by the way, as 
my onion beds are in a conspicuous situation, how do you 
think a border of phloxes would look around them ?) and, 
Messrs. Editors, I have fallen in love with the Ladies’ Floral 
Rake, which you say you are willing to give to ‘‘ any lady 
who will make good use of it.” Can you doubt, after what 
I have said, that I am the one? I know your gallantry will 
not permit you to refuse such a request from a lady ; there- 
fore [shall expect the rake will arrive by the next express, 
as I shall soon want to use it, and I find it perfectly impossi- 
ble to use a heavy garden rake to advantage among the 
flowers. E. C. D.—Brook’s Grove, March, 1850. 

We believe in a place for every thing, and we 
think an onion bed is a poor place for phloxes. We 
really had no idea of causing the unbidden tear to 
flow, yet we think it far more sensible to weep over 
a bed of the Allium cepa than at the misfortunes of 
an imaginary hero or heroine. 


Messrs. Epitors:—In your March “gossip with the 
fadies,” I practically admire your ideas of female accomplish- 
ments, albeit J can not saddle the horse. You also proffer 
to any of your fair readers, ‘‘who will make good use of it,” 
that neat Ladies’ Floral Rake you speak of. Now, those 
ladies who practice your precepts, will hardly fail to be 
‘* slightly tinged with brown,”’ and thereby must be excluded 
from the prize. 

Pa wished to say, in regard to ry! peach trees, that 
his experience of several years, with a large orchard, has 
taught him that early pruning will cause the branch to ‘‘ die 
back’’— that the trees should not be pruned until the bud is 
near blooming. Lucrett. 

If “ Lucretia” will send her address by mail, we 
will send her the rake, even if she be “ slightly tinged 
with brown.” You are quite right in regard to 
pruning the peach. We hope that “ Lucretia” will 
send us some of her own experience in floriculture, 
during the season. 

Messrs. Eprroxs :—I can see no part of your valuable 
paper that ought to be dispensed with, not even the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Department,” particularly when supplied with such articles 
as the March number ; for the cases are too rare in which it 
would not apply with fruéh. Yet, if farmers’ wives would 
contribute (not their grievances) some of their real, practical 
knowledge, wuuld it not do good in more ways than one ? 
perhaps beget an interest in the good, orderly house-keeper, 
who sometimes complains that her husband takes so man 
papers, it keeps her busy arranging them, or that it takes all 
they can earn to pay for them. : 

The following recipe for making Apple Dumplings is at 
your disposal :—Fill a four quart pan half full of sour apples, 
pered and sliced ; add a quart or sufficient water to cook 
them ; put several bits of butter, about the size of a walnut, 
around the edge of the pan. For the crust, take a small 
sized tea-cupful of sour cream, two of sour milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls of pulverized saleratus rubbed into the flour ; add 
the wetting and a little salt. Roll it to fit the pan, and press 
it firmly all around ; cover tight with another pan ; set it 
upon the stove, and cook briskly three quarters of an hour ; 
then remove the cover and try with a fork to see if done ; if 
so, run a knife around the edge of the crust and turn the 
whole upon a platter, and you have a ling proper. 
Serve hot, with good butter and new maple syrup. 

PREPARATION FOR Buots.—Place an iron vessel upon the 
stove, put in two or three pounds of tallow, and as much 
India rubber as the half of an old shoe, keep it | hot two 
or three hours, then add a little k. When suffi- 
ciently cool apply freely. A Farmer's Wirz. 
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Editor's Table. 


PremiuMs For SuBscrigERS To THE FarmER.—Below 
we give the Prizes awarded for subscribers obtained to the 
Farmer up to the 15th of April. In addition to the names 
here given, many have procured and forwarded us large lists, 
who are not only entitled to our warmest thanks, but, con- 
sidering the places in which they reside and the labor be- 





stowed, are perhaps as fully entitled to premiums as any of 


the successful competitors. To such we have thus far 
endeavored to be as liberal as the low price of our paper 
would admit of ; and we are gratified to state that while we 
have not heard one word of complaint from any, many have 
returned us sincere and substantial thanks, and even have 
expressed the opinion that we were doing more for them 
than their labors merited. Many of such friends will yet 
hear from us. Before this number reaches our subscribers, 
we shall have returned from New York and Boston with a 
complete assortment of Agricultural Books, and shall be able 
to attend to all orders from our friends. If any entitled to 
premiums wish any particular books, they will please send 
us word immediately, as also the manner in which they wish 
them sent, as otherwise we shall use our judgement in the 
selection of books, and also the best mode of conveyance. 
One object we have in view is the circulation of good Agri- 
cultural Books ; but if particularly desired, we will substi- 
tute Agricultural Implements in payment of any of the pre- 
miums. In our next offer of premiums we shall not only 
offer more, but endeavor to make them so general that every 
one may ‘‘ reap the reward of his labors. 

lst. To Joseph Watson, Clyde, N. Y., an Agricultural 
Library worth $30, put up in a handsome case, for 360 
subscribers. 

2d. To E. C. Bliss, Westfield, N. Y., an Agriculturab 
Library worth $25, with case, for 316 subscribers. 

3d Howland, Mechanicsville, N. Y., an Agricultural 
Library worth $20, with case, for 232 subscribers. 

4th. J. H. Stanley, Le Roy, N. Y., Transactions of N.Y. 
State Agricultural Society from 1843 to 1850 inclusive, for 
100 subscribers. 

5th. Orrin Bishop, Dundee, N. Y., $10 in Agricultural 
Books, fur 90 subscribers. 

6th. John Davis, Birmingham, Michigan, $5 in Agricul- 
tural Books, for 85 subscribers. ‘ 

John L. Dolsen, Chatham, C. W.; Moses Eames, Rut- 
land, N. Y.; Allen Hale, East Smithfield, Pa.; R. A. Wood- 
cock, Oxford, C. W.; and J. W. Reed, Lockport, N. Y., each 
five bound volumes of Farmer. 

To avoid any dissatisfaction on the part of our competitors, 
we award O. B. Scott, of Woodville, Jeff. Co., N. Y., $10 
in Agricultural Books, (a special premium,) for 96 subscri- 
bers. , Mr. Scott has labored hard and faithfully, but we 
fear might be considered by some of our competitors a ¢rav- 
eling rather than a /ocal agent. This is the premium to 
which he would have been entitled, so that neither Mr. 8. 
nor any of our friends will have cause to complain. 

Tur Americas Farmer.—This>is the title of a very neat 
monthly, of 32 pages, printed at Harrisburgh, Pa., in the 
German language. The publisher says :— 

‘‘ Its object is to serve 2s a medium of mutual instruction, 
as a register of all useful improvements in practical farming, 
and as an advocate of the rights and interests of that large 
and respectable class of the agricultural community who, 
being more familiar with the German language, are but dis- 
tantly reached hy the powerful influences of the English 
agricultural press. The usefulness and importance of such a 
paper must be obvious to all who are aware of the extent to 
which the German language is used by the farming popula- 
tion of the middle states especially : and it being the only 
agricultural journal in the United States now published in the 
German language, it is confidently expected that the friends 
of this main stay of all national prosperity, will kindly exert 
their influence in widening the circulation of the ‘ Farmer.’ ” 

It bids fair to be a valuable auxiliary in the work of im- 
provement, and we earnestly hope that if will meet with 
success. We may occasionally give translations. J. M. 
Breck, publisher. $1 per year, in advance. 

Larce Crop of Brets.—D. Waxner, one of our sub- 
seribers at Cornwall, Vt., raised last season 585 bushels of 
the White Sugar beet on one-half acre. He took the first 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS IN RocHESTER.—We think 
we may safely say there is no place west of Albany where as 
good an assortment of all the valuable agricultural imple. 
ments and machines can be found, as at Rochester. Mesers 
Rapatse & Briaes have an extensive establishment on 
Bufialo street, literally crammed full, containing every thing 
that can be asked for, from an apple-pearer toa threshing 
machine. James P. Foae, of the Seed Store No. 12 Front 
street, as will be seen by his advertisement, has leased the 
adjoining store, (No. 14,) where he intends to kee & good 
stock of Farming Tools., Mr. F. has been engages in the 
Seed business, in this place, for seven or eight years, and hig 
success is evidence that his manner of doing business is gqy. 
isfactory to his customers. 

We are at al! times ready to aid ovr friends in purchagj 
and forwarding any implements they may need, or in giving 
any information in our power. 

Tria OF PLows UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE State 
AGRICULTURAL Socirty.—The Executive Committee haye 
appointed a trial of plows, to take place the second week in 
June, at Albany. The object is to ascertain the best plows 
now made for the different kinds of work, a matter of the 
utmost importance to the farmer. ‘The very efficient Secre. 
tary has issued a circular in which he says: ‘“ The onl 
— of the Executive Committee is, to ascertain, if practj- 
eable, the best plows for stiff soi/s, for sandy soils, for fallows 
on old land ; best sub-soil plow ; best side-hill plow.” The 
competition is open to all, and we hope ail will feel inter. 
ested in making it alike interesting and profitable. Kor rules 
regulating the trial, &c., see premium list. 

To Destroy Burpock.—We are requested to inform all 
farmers who are troubled with burdock, that this is the time 
to destroy them. As they are making their appearance above 
ground, cut just below the crown with a spade, and the work 
is done. 

Moyror County AcGricutturaL SocieTy.— A meeting 
of this Society will be held at the office of the Genesee 
Farmer, on Tuesday, the 7th day of May next, to prepare a 
list of premiums, the appointment of Town Committees, and 
the selection of Judges for the ensuing year. A full attend- 
ance is requested. JosePH ALLEYn, See’y. 

Rochester, April 18, 1850. 








Doct. A. A. Morgan, Dentist, 
. WOULD respectfully announce to his 
friends and former patrons, and to the cit- 
izens of the surrounding country. that be 
can be found at the old stand of Beers & 
Morgan, corner of North St. Paul and Main 
streets, every ready to attend to their calls 
hin that style ro universally admired. He 
; , would also solicit the continuance of that 
py patronage so liberally bestowed in years past. 
~~ He will, on the shortest notice. furnish 
plates. from one to an entire ret, og fine gold, 
and fill decayed natural teeth, so as to pre- 
serve them during life. 

To tne Proresston he would say, he has just reeeived the largest 
assortment of ALCOCK’S IMPROVED MINERAL TEETH 
ever opened in this city, and is now prepared to fill orders from 
1.000 to 30.000. on short notice. and at New York prices. Hecan 
sell them in emall lots 30 per cent. less than they can be bought 
elsewhere in the city. 

Also, constantly on hand. an article of GOLD and TIN FOIL, 
beaten expressly fur him, by a Philadelphia House, which can not 
be surpassed in quality. 
The latest improved styles of Forceps and Dental Instruments, 
also found at his rooms. 

Remember the Dentat Emporium, corner of North St. Paul and 
Main streets. ANSEL A. MORGAN. 
Rochester, May 1, 1850. (5-tf] 

Rare Evergreen Trees. 
E have on hand a fine stock of 

Dropan. or Indian Cedar; 

Avracaria, or Chili Pine; 

CreparR OF Lepanon; 

Asirs Morinpa, or Himalayan Spruce; 

Pinus excecsa, or Lofty Pine; 

Pinus Cempra, or Cembran Pine; 

CRYPTOMFRIA JAPONICA; 

Taxopium SemMPerviRevs; 
and many other species. all in pots. imported Jast season, and well 
established. Priced lists furnished on application. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 













Mount Hope Garden & Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
March, 1850. 
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The Thorough Bred Blood Horse Sir Henry 
ILL continue to stand at the stable of the subscriber, one 
and a half miles northwest of Churchville, in the town of 
Riga, Monroe county. Terms $10 to insure a foal. Gentlemen 
from a distance will find good pastures. and will receive such at- 

tention as they desire. and on the most reasonable terms. 

Sir Henry is of a beautiful unfading bay color. stands 16 hands 
d 1 inch bigh without shoes. and is a sure foal getter. He is 


wmarkable for his vigor of constitution, bis developments of bone 
and muscle, and his intelligent, kind. and docile disposition. He 


jscompact and short legged for a thorough bred Blood horse; yet 
ofa rangey and majestic figure. His action is graceful. but at the 
same time proud and commanding. But what is perhaps of more 
importance, he is descended through all the generations that are 
recorded in the English turf register. There is no horse living 
that can boast of a more illustrious pedigree. his immediate ances- 
tors, who are of unparalleled beauty and elegance of figure. The 
superiority 'and value of this horse is abundantly proved by the 
following facts :—In 1844. Sir Henry received the first premium 
for Blood horses at the Onondaga County Fair ; in September, 
1845, he took the second premium for Blood horses at the great 
State Fair at Utica, (see the report of the committee on Blood 
horses. in the Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society for 
1845, volume 6 ;) and the same season the first premium at the 
Orleans County Fair; and in April, 1849, was brought into this 
county. and in the September following received the first premium 
at the Monroe County Agricultural Fair. 

The proprietor has, at great expense, brought this horse into 
this county, hoping to improve its revenue by adding a valuable 
stock of horses for market, and supplying the harness of the coun- 
ty with thorough and pure blood of enduring and beautiful horses. 

Allaccidents at the risk of the owners. Owners parting with 
mares before foa'ing time, without the consent of the subscriber. 
will be charged the insurance; and all mares not regularly re- 
turned to the hor-e once a week during the season, will be charged 
the insurance if not with foal. 

May 1, 1859. (5-2t*] BILLING RICHMOND, Jr. 

Young Morgan Tiger and Samson Chief 
ILL be kept the ensuing season as follows :—On Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays. at the stable of 
the subscriber, two miles southeast of Clyde ; on Fridays and Sat- 
urdays. at the stable of J. Landon. in Lyons. 

PEDIGREE—Young Morgan Tiger was sired by the celebrated 
horse Morgen Tiger, formerly owned by Dr. Wm. May of Palmyra. 
Samson (Chief was sired by the imported Samson. imported by John 
Robinson of Palmyra 

TERVS—Eight dollars to insure a foal. All persons parting 
with their mares before foaling time will be held responsible for 
the insurance money Good pasture will be furnished for mares 
from 2 distance at two shillings and six pence per week. All 
escapes and accidents at the risk of the owner 

Breeders of good horses are invited to call and see them and their 
stock. {tG- Young Morgan is a bright bay. coming five years old. 
sixteen hands high. and well proportioned. He was awarded the 
first premium at the Wayne County Fair held at Rose Valley in 
Octéber, 1849. Samson was awarded the first premium as being 
the best three years old stallion exhibited. at the same place and 
time. ISAAC M. GILLETT. 

April 1. 1850. (4-2t*)} 


The Celebrated Horse Cub Baccus, 
= bert blooded and most perfect horse in this part of Mich- 
igan. will stand for the use of mares. during the present sea- 
son, at Bellevue, Marshall. and Penfield. 

Cub Baccus is ten years old this spring. was sired by the well 
known horse Baccus ; his dam was sired by the old (ub Messen- 
ger, who was sired by the imported horse Golden Farmer. 

Farmers wishing to breed from a horse, will please exam- 
ine the Baccus and his stock. which is superior to that of any 
other horse in this part of Michigan. 


Terms—$2 the leap, $4 the season, and $5 to insure. 
JOHN F. HINMAN 
[5-2t*) 





Bellevue, Eaton co.. Mich.. May 1. 1850 
The Morgan florse Major Gifford 
TILL stand the ensuing season, on Moodays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays, at the stable of E. W. Sheldon, Sennett ; on 
Thursdays and Fridays at the stable of S. B. Rowe, Camillus ; and 
on Saturdays at the stable of John C. Munro, Bellisle. 

Major Gifford is seven years old this spring ; his color is a beauti- 
ful chestnut. He was sired by the Gifford Morgan, his dam a pure 
Morgan. Breeders of good horses are invited to call and see him. 

TERMS—Ten dollars to insure Pasturage furnished. Acci- 
dents and escapes at the risk of the owners. 

April 1. 1850. [4-3t") MASON & CO. 


Morgan Horse General Gifford. 
HIS justly celebrated horse will stand, the coming season. at 
Lodi village. Seneca county. N.Y He was got by Old Gif- 
ford Morgan. out of a pure Morgan mare. Jn his size, color, form, 
and action. he closely resembles his distinguished sire. and is one 
of the very best specimens of this invaluable race of horses. 
Terms of insurance, 12. Good pasture provided at the usual 
tates. and all necersary attention given to mares from a distacce. 
Accidents and escapes at the risk of the owners. 
March, 1850. [5-2t*)} CHARLES W. INGERSOLL. 
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THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD. 
SIX THOUSAND IN THREE WEEKS! 


N= AND BEST WORK ON POULTRY, comprising origin, 
history. and description of the different breeds of Dementic 
Poultry. with complete directions for their breeding, crossing, rear- 
ing, fattening, and paration for market ; specific 
directions for capon fowls, and for the treatment of prin- 
cipal diseases to which they are subject ; drawn from authentic 
sources and personal observations ; illustrated with numerous 
= ye By 4 J. Browne, Lay of the Sylva Americana. 
an Appendix, embracing the parative merits of different 

breeds of fowls. By Semuel Allen. 

Four editions of the above work have been sold in two weeeks. 
Price in eloth binding, $1. Mail edition, 75 cents. 

; EXTRACTS OF NOTICES. 

“It is the best work on the subject, and should be im the hands of 
every * Biddy Calturist.’ "— Mahoning Indez. 

“ Its editor was well qualified to fulfil the task he undertook, and 
has accomplished it with fidelity and talent.’ —American Farmer. 

‘* This is a work which will commend itself te every farmer.”’— 
ay eee Times. 

sa of practical utility we recommend it.”’—F and 

Moc P ty armer 


“It would be a cheap book to a farmer at almost an if he 
would profit by its Gintetions”--icheond Whig. vy, 
“ It is a good work, and will have general circulation.” — Fairfax 


News. 

“ This is not merely a pene, dut is an interesting work on 
the natural history of Fowls. as well as the best modes of raising 
and treating them.’’— Scientific American. 

ALSO—New edition of Allen’s American Farm Book. 
$1; mail edition, 75 cents. 

Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. 175 cts. 

Miner’s American Bee Keeper's Manual. $1. 

Guenon’s Milch Cows : new edition. 37% cents. 

In press—The American Bird Fancier. 25 cts. 
Published at C. M. SAXTON’S itural Bookstore, 121 
Fulton street, New York, and for sale - DAVID HOYT, 6 State 
street, Rochester. 

[5-2t) 


Rochester. May 1, 1850. 
SEEDS AND FARMING TOOLS. 
nos. 12 anp 14 FRONT STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
JAMES P. FOGG, PROPRIETOR. 

I INVITE Farmers, Gardeners, and Deal- 

ers, to examine my stock of Seeds and Tools. 

The Seeds have been selected with care, and 

grown by the most experiened Gardeners in 

this and the New England Siates. My stock 

of Foreign Seeds I have received direct from 

the well known Seed Establishment of George Charlwood, of Coy- 

ent Garden, London, and | can recommend them with confidence 
to Farmers and Gardeners. 

GRASS SEEDS—Large Red Clover, warranted ; Small Western 
Clover; White Dutch Clover, for door yards; Lucerne, or French 
Clover; Red Top, eastern seed, extra quality, for wet lands; Tim- 
othy. or Herds Grass; Orchard Grass. 

SPRING WHEAT; Spring Rye; Barley; Oats; Marrowfat 
Peas; Smali Canada Peas; Early Garden Peas; the earliest in mar- 
ket; Field Beets; Field Carrots; Ruta Bega; Turnep; &c. 

‘ — a complete assortment of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
or re 

FARMING TOOLS.—I have leased. for a term of years, the 
store No. M Front street, adjoining the Seed Store, to 
devote this store entirely to Agricultural Implements. I have 
now room sufficient to keep on hand any Maehines or Implements 
that the manufacturers are bri to the notice of the farming 
a and will give my attention to their exhibition 
an le 

During the last seven years; my attention has been given to the 
Seed and Implement business, and acquaintance with the 
Farmers in Central and Western New York, and Canada. is tully 
equal to that of any individual in the business. 

I shall keep a supply of the best PLOWS that are made, also the 
Points of most of the Plows now in use in this part of the State. 

Cultivators and Steel Cultivator Teeth, Seed Drills. Sub-soil 
and Side-hill Plows, Horse Powers ald Threshing Machines, Hay 
and Stalk Cutters, Corn Shellers, Ox Yokes and Bows, Garden 
ae. Shovels and Hoes, Horse ‘es, Scythes arid Snaths, Bud- 

ng Knives, Pruning Saws and Knives, Garden Rakes, Ladies’ 
Garden Hoes and Transplanting Trowels, Thermometer Churns, 
Circular and Dash Churns, C: Ties, &e., ke. 

Rochester, May 1, 1850. JAMES P. FOGG. 


The Old Rochester Nursery 
ONTAINS the usual assortment of trees, shrubs, and plants, 
among which are 30.000 Northern Spy Apple, at from 25 to 
50 cents each, according to size ; 5,000 the celebrated Giant 
Rhubarb, the best sort for market or for hotel es large 
quantities are required through the season. jis sort produ 
no seeds, it may be cut through a considerably longer period 
time than other sorts. Price $80 per thousand. $10 per hundred, 
$2 per dozen, or 25 cts.each. 1,000 of the celebrated Frost Gage 
plum tree. Also a few large ornamental trees at a bargain to clear 





Price 








the ground. 
Orders by mail promptly executed, and trees packed in the best 
manner. 8. MOULSON, 36 Front st., Rochester, N.Y. 
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AIKIN’S GRAIN DRILL 


FOR SOWING IN DRILLS WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, RYE AND PEAS, AND PLANTING CORN IN HILLS OR DRILLS, 


4 ae machine is now being extensively manufactured, and for 
sale, by the subscribers, at the old and and well known man- 
ufacturing establishment of Messrs. Fitch, Barry, & Co. It will 
sow up hill or down, and across dead furrows. as well as on level 
ground. It is easily guaged to sow any quantity required, and 
will distribute even and cover the grain at a uniform depth. and 
is warranted to do the work well, to be substantially made, and of 
good materials. We know of no drill made that equals it for sow- 
ing all Kinds of grain. 
e advantages of drill culture are now well established, which | 
are, 20 per cent. saving in seed, 15 per cent. in labor, and from 5 to | 
30 per cent. is ordinarily gained in the increase of crop over the | 
usual method of sowing. Many farmers who have tried it, speak 
much in favor of drilling in spring crops. Wegive afew references 
from persons who have used this drill : 
Calvin I. Whicher, Sweden, N.Y. | Wm. Demming, Byron, 
Joseph Niles, « « Sherwood Parker. Elba, 
David Stanley, Brighton, “ Gilman Dickey, “ 
Selden C. Banning, Ogden, “ N. 8, Godfrey, * ° 
Reuben Garrison, Clarkson, * C. R, Brinkerhoff, Batavia, “ 
John Blossom, « « John Day, Medina, S 
H. Ruggles, Clarkson, a 





N.Y. 





| Elias Randall, Lockport, ° “ 








== i See == == SS eo 
McCORMICK’S PATENT VIRGINIA REAPING MACHINE. § 
The Virginia Reaper is no longer an experiment, but has been REFERENCES. 
fully proved to be perfectly adapted to the wants and convenience | Henry P. Halsted. Venice, N.Y. | A. T. Bailey, Niagara co., N.Y 
of every farmer. This machine has been much improved since | Samuel Westfall. Alloway, * | Jona. Wadhams, Clarkson, “  § 
last year, by attaching a seat for the driver, enlarging the ground | Goo w. Spencer, Penn Yan, “ Abram Bloumer. Romulus. “ 


wheel, with other important alterations in its construction. We 
believe that in a harvest of 60 acres this machine will save, in labor 
and grain, more than the price we ask for it. 
Price, delivered at the shop, with one extra sickle and pinion, $80. 
We = a full guaranty as to its performance, and warrant the 
ine to be well made, and of good materials. 


Brockport, N. Y., May 1, 1850. 
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AND CORN PLANTER, 


Gilbert Bodine, Ovid, N.Y. | V. D. Bateman. Somerset, N.Y. ( 
Frederick Brown, Byron. David Hall, Gaines, 


Price of 7-drill, No. 1, without Corn Planter, $60 ) 


wi 65. | Deliv’ 
« 8-drill, No 2, without . 65. | Deliv'd at shop. 
“ “ - with - 70 } 
We are also manufacturing 200 of 
Rogers’ Wheeled Caltivator. 


This machine has been much improved during the past winter. ¢ 
It consists in raising one wheel at a time. or both if required. and 
the manner of hitching to it. thereby giving the machine a better 
balance, and consequently an easier draught. This machine is 
well adapted for surface work — it pulverizes and mixes the ground 
thoroughly, and is said to be a complete cure for Canada thistle ) 
and other noxious weeds. This Cultivator, as also the Drill. was 
exhibited at the State Fair held at Syracuse last fall, and took the 
first premium. Price, delivered at the shop, $30. 

Manufacturers wishing to build this machine, can do so by ad- 
dressing Dorus Hinkston, Clarkson, N.Y.; or Enoch Sweat, Brock- 
port, N. Y. A rare chance is offerad. 

The last, though not least, is 


et tte 








We are manufacturing but 50 of the Reapers for the coming 
harvest. We shall heve agents out for procnring orders for the < 
different machines, and trust the farmers will send in their orders 



























early. All orders by mail promptly attended to. All are invited 
to examine our work previous to purchasing. 
J. GANSON & CO. ‘ 
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SEYMOUR & MORGAN’S 


IMPROVED REAPING MACHINE, 


MANUFACTURED AT BROCKPORT, MONROE CO., N. Y. 
HE subscribers are preparing to offer to the Farmers a superior 
REAPING MACHINE. Having for years been engaged in 
panufacturing a large number of Mc Cormick’s Reapers, they are 
confident that the Reaper which they are now manufacturing is 
superior in every respect to any other now in use. It was 
thoroughly tested in the harvest fields last year and gave entire 
tion to all who witnessed its operation. It surpasses any 
e now before the public in many important points;—the 
Cutter OT Sickle being in sections, in case of accident can be re- 
by a good Blacksmith, without the owner being obliged to 
to the manufacturers for a new blade. The ground wheel is3 ft. 
jn diameter. and all the geering runs in iron boxes. An early or- 
der isimportant from those wishing to purchase a machine, as we 
pave already contracted for the sale of 300 for the West. In all 
cases a liberal warrant is given to the purchaser. 
The improved Reaper was constructed under the supervision of 
Foreman Mr. Gro. F Burnet, who has been engaged three 
years for us in the business. SEYMOUR & MORGAN. 
Brockport, December 25, 1849. 


CERTIFICATES 

Swepen, Nov. 12, 1849 
Mesers Seymour, Morgan & Co.—In my harvest, last season,| 
used one of your Improved Grain Reapers. I had formerly used 
ge of McCormick’s Improved Virginia Reapers, I have had con- 
siderable knowledge of them. 
dedly preferable; firstly—in point of perfection in cutting. which 
isthe great desideratum, it is far in advance of his,and next, in ease 
ion, I think it has decided advantage. I did not obtain your 
) Reaper untilalarge part of my harvest was completed; conse- 
quently 1 had not an per me | to test the amount that couid 
becut in a day. still ] am satisfied that it is capable of cutting 
from fifteen to twenty-five acres per day. and that, too, in the most 
| perfect manner. I used nochange of team. I did not find it 
pecessary in doing an ordinary day’s work.—about fifteen acres 
prday. I tested your machine in wet grain and when there was 
grass atthe botiom: here [ found it hada great advantage over 
other Reapers in use, it being able to go through almost any 
n,some badly lodged. without any appareut difficulty of clog- 
the knife. And from my experience | think ita valuable 
-saving-machine. and would cheerfully recommend it to the 
attention of farmers, as | think grain can be cut with it, all ex- 
counted. at half the cost of cutting it the ordinary way — 
ean be bound and shocked in a better manner, and with 

les labor, besides a great saving in the waste of grain. 

Yours &e. F. P. Roor. 
Isaw the aforesaid, Seymour & Morgan’s Improved Reaper, in 
fF. P. Root’s harvest field and do concur in the foregoing state- 

ment. Ww. Root, Esq. 

D. H. Roor, 


Ihave seen the Machine work in very heavy, and alsoin wet 
wheat where it performed well, and believe it to be an improve- 
ment upon McCormick's Reaper. There was no clogging. as in 
the case of McCormick's and it must be a good machine if well 
nade. Natnan Locke. 

Brockport, Nov. 13, 1849. 

Messrs. Seymour & Mo :—Gents—I used one of our Improved 
Reapers in my harvest, which worked better than any | have seen 
before used- cutting wheat when there is much grass, without 
thoking. which other machines that I have used would not do — 
Ihave had much experience with Keapers—having purchased 
the first one of McCormick's brought to this State. I have since 
put alarge number of McCormick’s in operation at the West. and 
believe yours to be the most perfect Reaper now in use. 

A. CHAPPELL 


) lused one of Messrs. Seymour & Morgan’s Reapers last harvest, 

sod cheerfully recommend it to Farmers as the best machine 
vithin my knowledge for cutting grain. Gro. H. Auten. 
Brocxprorr, Nov. 13, 1849. 

This may certify that I used in my harvest of 1849, Seymour & 

n's improved Reaper, which worked tomy entire satisfac- 

tion; cutting grain in all conditions. 1! believe it cannot be clogg- 

tdin either grassy or green wheat. I have witnessed the opera- 

tin of other Reapers now in common use and I believe it to be 

superior to any that I have seen—cutting wet or grassy wheat 
where other Reapers cannot. F. W. Brewster. 
Brockport, Noy. 12, 1849. 

We have seen the trial of Seymour & Morgan’s Improved Rea- 

pet inthe harvest of F. W. Brewster—and having witnesed the 

—_ of other Reapers, we believe this the most perfeet ma- 

now in use 
J. A. Hommes, 
D. A. Wuitr, 


Autec Porter, 
W. Tueo. Downs, 





Morcan Ranpur, 
nll 





O. A. Royer. 





c. J. Hayden’s 
CABINET AND CHAIR WAREHOUSE 

ONSTANTLY on hand every variety of CABINET FURNI- 

TURE, every style of Beadsteads and Chairs, which he is now 

offering at GerateR Bagcains than can be had elsewhere in West- 
ma New York. 

No. 6, Front street, Rochester, N. 

0 All work warranted good, or no sale. 


" [4-2t] 


In comparison, | think yours deci- | 





FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, dc. 


) | getmy ay & BRIGGS respectfully invite the attention of deal- 

= yo Fd money ¥ — to wad me they are now receiving at 
ic arehouse and Seed Store, consis 

the following sorts :— { 5 peated 

Beets. sorts; Broccolis; Cauliflowers; Cabbages. sorts; Carrots, 
sorts; Celery; Cress; C bers, sorts; Lett sorts; Melons, 
sorts; Onions, sorts; Peppers; Pumpkins; Radishes sorts; Spin- 
ages; Tomatoes; Turnips; Early and Late Peas; Dwarf and Pole 
Beans; Early and Sweet Boiling Corn, Flower Seeds, ke. 

The above seeds being raised expressly for us during the last 
season, by faithful and experienced Seed Growers, we have perfect 
confidence in offering them to the public. 

Seep Grain.—One of the most important cares of the farmer, is 
the judicious selection of his Seed Grain; and in order that that 
care may be lightened, and that we may be able to furnish Seed of 
the best quality, and well adapved to this climate, we have had 
selected for us, of the following sorts. such Seed as we feel confident 
| will give perfect satisfaction to all :—Black Sea §& ring Wheat, 

Italian do. do., Siberian do. do., Spring Rye, Barley, Bedford Oats, 
Buckwheat, and many choice varieties of Corn. Also, an exten- 
sive assortmefft of Garden and Grass Seeds. 

Our stock_of Sexps is now the most complete and extensive in 
the country, having received from London, the past winter, im- 
mense quantities of Turnep, Cabbage Seed, $c 

We have also, at our Warehouse, the largest and best assortment 
of Agricultural Implements in the State, consisting of Thrashing 
Machines. Reapers, Corn Shellers, Straw and Stalk Cutters, Horse 
| Powers, Water Rams, Plows, Hoes, Spades, Forks, Pruning Saws 
and Knives. Churns, Harrows, Rakes mg Machines, in short, 
every article used by the Farmer, the Gardener, or the Horticultu- 
rist, from an Apple-Pearer to a Saw-Mill. 

We ask every Farmer who needs Seed or Tools, to give usa call, 
at our Warehouse in Rochester, nearly opposite the Eagle Hotel, 
on Buffalo street, where we think we can satisfy all that our stock 
and prices are right RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 


A Rare Chance —Important to Wool Growers. 


THE SubscrIber having recently purchased of Mer- 
RE ril Bingham, of Vermont, at a great price FIVE BUCK 














LAMBS, from pure blooded Spanish Merino Ewes sired 

by the celebrated French Merino Buck, imported at a 
great expense by Mr. Bingham and J. A. Tainter, of Connecticut, 
in 1847, offers the same for sale to farmers in this secton, desirous 
of improving their stock of sheep. The chance is a rare one, as 
the pedigree of these sheep have been substantiated beyond a 
question, and the evidence is in hand. » 

The subscriber also purchased 30 pure blooded Spanish Merino 
Ewes, ali in Lamb, by the old’imported Buck above mentioned and 
now owned by Mr. Bingham, and a full blooded Freneh Merino 
Ewe and Buck at $200, which will be for service another fall. 
This class of imported sheep shear 18 to 23 lbs. of pure wash- 
ed wool to the head. The size of carcass exceeds any thing now 
known in America. 

He is fully confident that the superior advantages and the op- 
portunity for great improvement thus offered to the Wool Growers 
of this county and section of country, will be duly appreciated 
All who wish to purchase or examin the Foreien Bioop, can do se 
at any time by at his residence three miles north of Albion, 
and one mile north of Fair Haven. 


Gaines, March 15, 1850. 


THE subscriber, in returning his sincere thanks to the 
Stal citizens of Rochester and the surrounding country, for the 
liberal patronage which he has received for the last twelve 
years, begs to inform them that he has removed his Greenhouse 
| from Monroe street to Mount Hope Avenue, opposite Clarissa 
street bridge, where he intends, in tion with Jabez Dow, 
Nurseryman and Gardener, to cu!tivate all kinds of Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, Flower Seeds, Roots. and Greenhouse Plants, for sale 
cheap. and hopes he will stiil continue to receive a share of their 
patronage. He has upwards of 20,000 Fruit Trees for sale, of the 
very best kinds. cultivated principally from one of the t and 
best orchards in the country, belonging to James Whitney, Esq., 
of this city. His facilities are such that he is able to afford to sell 
cheaper than any other establishment. 
Rochester, May 1, 1850. WILLIAM KING. 
Monroe Nursery. 
wa THE Subscriber would remind his friends and the public 


JOHN J. MeALLISTER. 
[4+3t} « 














that the season of transplanting trees is at hand, so that 
those, who intend to set out trees this spring, would doas 
well to make an early selection. 

He is ready to make contracts wholesale or retail. 
are of the most thrifty growth and well assorted, consisting of 
fruit and ornamental trees,together with a beautiful stock of green 
ee aecinvtioen Ge paid) will be ly attended to 

ms, ( v4 promptly . 
i 850. _ [4 2t) CHARLES POWIS. 
| Barrall’s Clover Mill. 
| sizes made and sold by the Subscriber at Geneva N. Y. 
warranted to be thoroughly built and to work well. Among 
other premiums awarded, this Machine was the first, at the late 
| State Fair. 
Orders from abroad, or inquiries in respect to it. at- 
tended to. [4-4t] E. J. 
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Wheeler’s Patent improved, Railway Chain Horse 
Power and Overshot Thresher and Separator. 


HE subscribers. Proprietars of the Patent for these Machines, 
and manufacturers of them. having recently increased their 
facilities for manufacturing. are now prepared to fill orders for 
machines, and to establish agencies. to any extent that may be 
desired 


These machines are favorably known wherever they have been 
used or exhibited. They have taken premiums at many different 
State and County Fairs. held jin Massachuretts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio. and also in Canada, never having 
— for premiums without success and flattering commend- 

ons. 

As many as 2.000 of them are now in use. of which over 506 were 
sold the past season. 

The accompanying cut gives a view of a two horse machine at 
work, with the hands necessary to attend it. It will thresh from 
125 to 200 bushels of wheat, or twice the quantity of oats per day. 
The one horse, or single machines, thresh rather more than half 
as fast as the double ones 

powers are strong and durable. and run extremely 

. one end of the power slightly elevated (as represent- 

in the annexed cut) the weight of the horse alone affords suffi- 

cient power to thresh at the rate before stated, or to drive circular 

and upright saws, or any other machines used by farmers. requir- 
power 


THE OVERSHOT THRESHER « 


takes the from a level feeding table or apron. (of a proper 
height to the feeder to stand erect and feed without annoy- 

dust.) and _— it through a toothed or spiked concave 
or over the cylinder. A recent improvement admits 
of the concave so as to bring it nearer the cylinder, and 
at the go varying the inclination of the spiker as to set 


threshing tough or damp grain, or short oats, and 


ee 
Sa SSS 









the Cause of it, 109 
s6veso wae 


= . 

re-setting it at pleasure, for long rye or wheat, or oa; 
order, or for timothy grasa or clover ; and all this 1s pwnd 
without stopping the machine, so simple is the process. B means 
of the Se’ tor the straw, as it comes from the Thresher be ay 
| separated me hyp grein. . 

e Power, and Separator, complete, for ej 
two horses, is easily loaded on a common farm wagon ek 
frequent moving is desired. the two-horse machines are 
wheels in such a manner that when used for threshing, the - 
ward wheels are removed, dtopping that end of the power, and 
leaving the opposite end elevated on the other axle, ready to reeej 
the horses. By this arrangement, (which has been made for the 
convenience of those who make threshing a business and for part. 
nership machines,) two men can with ease set a two horse machi 
ready for work in fifteen minutes, and re-load it for moving in the 
same time. 

W., M., & Co., also manufasture Stalk, Hay, and Straw Cutters, 
to be used with their horse powers ; and also Circular Saws ang 
a for cutting ordinary fire wood and locomotive and other 

uel. 

Every machine made or sold by W., M., & Co., or their Agents, 
is WARRANTED to work to the satisfaction of the purchaser, or }t 
may be returned to a, © to the Agent of whom it may have 
been purchased, within sixty days, and the purchase money [if 
paid) will be refunded. 

These machines are so light, compact, and “easily handled, as 
to admit of transportation to any of the country with trifling 
expense. The weight of the two-horse machine, complete, being 
leas than 2,000 pounds. and of the one-horse, about 1.200. 

turers are now establishing agencies in all parts of 
the United States and Canadas, where they are needed to facilitate 
the sale of these machines. Good agents are wanted in the south. 
ern and western States and the Canadas, to whom liberal commis. 
sions will beallowed. Our A-ents, as far as definitely ascertained, 


are— 
Rapalje & B Roch ter 
T. C. Peters & Brothes, Buffalo 


Peter R. Sleight, Esq., Poughkeepsie. 
F. F. Packer & Brother, Detroit 
, Chicago. 
W. D. Bacon, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
John Melick, Trenton, N. J. 
These machines may also be had of Horace L. Emery, Albany, 


and of John Mayher & Co., New York city. 
WHEELER, MELICK, & a 
¥. 








Hamilton st., corner of Liberty and Union ets., Albany, 
May 1, 1850. 





Grass Seed. 


THE attention of Farmers is invited to the following assortmem 
of superior Grass Seeds : 


200 bush. Western Clover. 

100 ‘“* Large Southern Clover. 
15 ‘* White Dutch Clover, or Honeysuckle. 
10 ‘* Lucerne, or French Clover. 

500 ‘“* Herds Grass, of superior quality. 

20 * Red Top, extra quality. 

Fowl Meadow. irthard Grass. 


Italian Rye Grass. 
The above seeds were selected with great care, expressly for 
, and are warranted superior to aay ever before sold in this 
city. Yor sale at the Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 65 Buffalo street, Rochester. by 
May 1. 1850. RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 


TO FARMERS. 
CASH PAID FOR RED ROOT SEED AT MY OIL MILL. 


M. F REYNOLDS, manefacturer of Linseed Oil, White Lead ia 
Oil, Sash, Doors, and Blinds. Stained and enamelled Giass; 
AND DEALER IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnish, Glue, Brushes, &c.; French, an = 
American Plate. Crown, and Sheet Glass. French White 
ing Glass Plates, &c., 17 Buffalo street, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Stallion Gifford Morgan, Jr., 
ILL be four years old May 29, 1850; was sired by Gifford 
“7 g. sire, Woodbury —— ; g. g. sire, Justin 
Morgan. is dam was sired by Sherman Morgan, and he by Jue 
tin Mo . The g. dam of Gifford, Jr , was sired by Justin Mor 
gan. is combines in Gifford Morgan. Jr., more of the Me 
blood than is possessed by any other stallion in thts State. In 
size, form, and action, he glosely resembles his sire. 
He will be kept on my farm, at $1 for each colt. 
Fairmount, Onon. co., May 1, 1850. = [5-1t*] 


Important to Farmers. 

AGRICULTURAL BOOK STORE. 
HE Subseriber has opened a Store at No. 71 Chambers #., 
* Irving House.”” New York, where he will be happy to attend 
to all orders for AGRICULTURAL or other Works, which will be 
sold at prices as low as can be furnished by any other house in the 
city. 
&G- Books sent by wail or Express, carefully packed, to aay 
part of the Union. Address CHARLES B. NORTON, 
Agricultural Book Store, New York. 








E. MARKS. 
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